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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ORD LINLITHGOW’S letter to The 
| Times castigating Mr. Amery for his 

comments on Mr. Baldwin’s Coliseum 
speech has led tg a_ political crisis which 
exists only in the imagination of Fleet Street. 
Mr. Amery said he was sorry Mr. Bald- 
win had not been able to go further and 
that he would personally have liked him to 
reserve freedom of action in the matter of 
food taxes. There is nothing very surprising 
in this, seeing that Mr. Amery’s whole-hog 
protectionist views are well known to everyone. 
In the circumstances Lord Linlithgow’s letter 
demanding his expulsion from the party and 
deprivation of a chance of a seat in the next 
Conservative Cabinet unless he recants was 
rather startling. In any case, if Mr. Baldwin 
had been in a position after the General Elec- 
tion to form another Cabinet, Mr. Amery would 
probably not have been in it. Lord Linlithgow’s 
former association with the Central Office gives 


the crisis-manufacturers a handle. There is 
certainly some perplexity among Conservatives 
about the present position, but to talk at this 
Stage of a crisis is nonsense. Perhaps the real 
mistake was Mr. Baldwin’s speech: it said so 
little compared with what some had expected 
that it and its consequences have revived 
criticism within the Party of Mr. Baldwin’s 
immediate advisers, and have raised questionings 
as to the desirability at this stage of having 
made any statement at all. 


The letters that have passed between Mr. 
Amery and his leader make it plain that there is 
no breach or desire of a breach. When Lord 
Grey the other day publicly reiterated his own 
and his colleagues’ dissociation of themselves from 
the elected Liberal leader, permanently and 
irrevocably, and announced their intention, if 
necessary, of running under 4 separate organiza- 
tion at the next election, we said the honest course 
for them to adopt was to clear out of the Liberal 
Party. There is no parallel between their case 
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and Mr. Amery’s. Mr. Amery has not disavowed 
his leader or anything like it; he has merely said 
in public what everyone knows in private, that 
if he had the running of things he would stop 
at nothing short of full Protection, foodstuffs and 
all. If a man whose chance of a seat in the next 
Conservative Cabinet is anyhow doubtful is to be 
deprived in Opposition, by some doctrine of ante- 
Cabinet responsibility, of expressing a personal 
opinion which everybody knows him to hold, 
party discipline is becoming a bit too hot. We 
agree that the subject was a touchy one, but to 
raise the cry of excommunication is rash and 
unnecessary. Mr. Amery’s calculated indiscre- 
tions do not deserve such advertisement. 


As we said last week, there is now a strong 
probability of another Protectionist election. It is 
unfortunate that this business of safeguarding, 
which concerns industry and ought to be outside 
and above party should always be dragged into 
the political arena. Now that Mr. Baldwin has 
announced that in a future Conservative adminis- 
tration the Government will themselves take the 
responsibility of deciding what industries shall 
be safeguarded, Conservative candidates in every 
industrial seat will be bombarded, under threats, 
with demands to promise support for the safe- 
guarding of the particular industries in their 
constituencies. It might easily develop into 
a form of blackmail that only the strongest- 
minded candidates could withstand, and in that 
event the party would find itself back at West- 
minster pledged to virtual Protection in spite of 
itself. It is a real danger, and the consequence 
of it ought to be foreseen. There are more than 
a handful of rising young Conservatives whose 
anti-Protectionist convictions are strong enough 
for them to be kept out of Parliament, and even 


driven out of the party, by a development of this 
kind. 


One way out of the difficulty is the way we 
hinted at a week ago. The delicate work of 
rationalizing an industry—and that is the prime 
need—may call for some measure of protection 
for that industry while it is engaged in the 
process. The fiction is that all safeguarding 
duties are temporary, but in practice they remain 
in force indefinitely, until a Free Trade Chan- 
cellor removes them. What is to prevent safe- 
guarding tariffs from being made strictly tem- 
porary and conditional? They should be put on 
only for a limited period of years—say, four or 
five—and only on the understanding that during 
that period the industries favoured with them 
put their houses in order. The scale of 
duties would be a sliding one, starting high and 
falling towards the end of the period, so as to 
avoid the disturbance that might result from a 
sudden removal. Thus, as an industry pro- 
gressed in its reorganization it would gradually 
tend back towards free trade. In this way 
efficiency would be guaranteed; in the other, 
inefficiency might be bolstered. 


The rapprochement between Labour and 
Liberals continues. The re-emergence of the 
tariff issue will not tend to diminish it. The 


Government are anxious for a longish spell 
they must 


of office, and for that 


have 
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Their _prestice 
in the country is falling, ind the’ 


some _ guarantee of stability. 


of the Brightside by-election has shown 
them that they cannot expect an_ inde 
pendent majority in the near future. The success 
of the Liberals in getting so much of their own 
way over the amendment of the Coal Bill is not to 
be wholly explained by the fact that their views 
in this matter happen for the most part to be 
sound; it has another significance. Discussions 
between them and the Government have not been 
strictly confined to the Coal Bill. No one who 
has studied Mr. Lloyd George’s career need expect 
him to offer something for nothing. What the 
Liberals most desire is a truce in the consti. 
tuencies, or at all events a reform of the electoral 
system which they believe would give them fairer 
representation in Parliament. Whether electoral 
reform would substantially increase their numbers 
now is doubtful, though it might have done at the 
last election. In any case, it will be interesting to 
watch the progress of the Liberal-Labour entente, 
to see on what terms it will be arranged and 
whether it will last. There is no present indica- 
tion of the Government being willing to sacrifice 
anything that might help them towards an 
ultimate independent majority. 


The personnel of the Economic Advisory Coun. 
cil was made known during the week. It is, on 
the whole, a strong team, all-party in complexion 
and weak as well as strong by reason of this 
mixture. It has a strange assortment of theorists 
and practical business men which does not augur 
too well for harmony in its counsels. But 
it is something to have brought this body together 
if it can be given something definite to do, and 
if it is to have some real powers. There is little as 
yet to reassure us on this point: it will be tragic 
if all this talent is put to fiddling while Rome 
burns. That there will be need for concentrating 
every ounce of ability on the economic position of 
the nation in the near future becomes more and 
more certain. Beneath the comparatively smooth 
surface of politics there is a growing feeling of 
unrest and danger. The complete failure of Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Snowden’s _ inescapable 
envelopment in the coils of Socialist extrava- 
gance are heading the country for something 
more than the stage-crisis always threatened by 
politicians out of office. Mr. Thomas spoke 
better than he knew the other dav when he said 
that times would be worse before they were 
better. 


In a leading article we trace the achievements 
of the Naval Conference to date. Behind a smoke- 
screen of semi-secrecy and technicalities it is 
reaching towards useful results. Nobody need be 
surprised that the submarine is not to be abolished. 
There was never any chance it would be; and 
despite the fact that America ranged herself beside 
Great Britain in demanding -its abolition, there 
will be more than one sigh of relief in Washing- 
ton that it is not to go. We are not impressed 
with the French plea that the submarine is a 
defensive weapon; still less with the attempts 
to *‘ humanize ”’ it. In theory you can do many 
desirable things that in practice are impossible. 
You cannot humanize what is in its essence 
inhuman, especially in war; indeed, it may even 
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irable to attempt it. How can a sub- 
exported to in all respects like 
a surface craft? The admiralties of the world 
have not set themselves the task of designing 
boats to go under the water in order to make 
them behave as though they can't. 


In view of the fact that most of the news of 
affairs in Russia reaches this country in the form 
of telegrams from Riga, the greatest ‘‘ lie 
factory "in Europe, one cannot tell to what extent 
the reports of a new campaign of persecution of 
Christians are well-founded. But the imprison- 
ment of priests and destruction of religious 
emblems which have gone on for years would in 
themselves be more than enough to justify the 
protests made by the Pope, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and other religious leaders. Of the 
drastic methods adopted to wipe out peasant 
proprietorship there can be no doubt; the Soviet 
authorities themselves do not even attempt to 
conceal the ruthlessness with which they have 
set about the expropriation of the kulak class. 
Faced by the difficulty of obtaining foreign 
credits, the only hope for Communism is obviously 
so to develop agriculture that Russia can export 
capital to buy the necessary machinery wherewith 
to build up her heavy industries. Unless the 
system of collective farming, which even Lenin 
himself feared to introduce, can be made to work, 
the whole system must collapse. 


General Primo de Rivera has arrived in Paris, 
while many Spaniards whose exile he caused 
are returning in triumph from the French capi- 
tal to their own country. Professor Unamuno 
has been re-elected Rector of Salamanca 
University and other leaders are busy forming 
new political parties. But still the censorship 
is maintained and difficulties are put in the way 
of political meetings to be addressed even by 
such well-known figures as Sefior Sanchez 
Guerra. In the declarations made by most of 
the former exiles there is a remarkable lack of 
enthusiasm for the King, and despite the 
orderly behaviour of the people and the general 
amnesty to men who had been condemned for 
“acts of sedition,’’ it seems probable that the 
Republican movement is steadily growing. It 
is easy to understand and sympathize with 
General Berenguer’s reluctance to hold new 
elections while many nominees of his predecessor 
are left in influential posts, but the stability of 
the government and perhaps of the régime itself 
is much more menaced by every day of delay 
than it would be by the holding of elections. 


_There is a good deal of exaggeration 
in the outcry against Mr. Lansbury’s innova- 
tions in the parks. His plans, as he says truly 
enough, were announced last November, and were 
widely acclaimed at the time. It would be a 
great mistake if he went too far and allowed 
his genial enthusiasm for increasing the 
recreational value of London’s open spaces to 
develop into a mania which threatened the 
amenities of these places for the casual user, or 
endangered their beauties. He will have to be 
carefully watched against this, and there is no 
fear that he will not be. But we see no signs 


at present that. he has gone beyond reasonable 
lengths. It is admitted that sun-bathing and mixed 
bathing in the Serpentine are desirable, and that 
the poorer children of London have not enough 
playing grounds. So long as Mr. Lansbury 
remembers that there are only a limited number of 
London’s citizens, young or old, who want to 
bathe and sun bathe and play games, and that 
there are a very large number who want to enjoy 
the undisturbed beauties of the parks, he will not 
go very far wrong. 


The Bill to sanction the official scheme for 
a new bridge and its approaches at Charing Cross 
is about to come before Parliament for second 
reading. The defects which ought to be fatal to 
its passage have been repeatedly pointed out in 
this and other papers, but the summary of them, 
which have been prepared by the Thames Bridges 
Conference and distributed to Members of Parlia- 
ment, should be useful, accompanied, as it is, 
by a plan. The model which, late in the day, 
is being prepared for the Ministry of Transport, 
has not been available for the instruction of 
members; but if the Bill survives a second read. 
ing, this three-dimensional demonstration ought 
to settle its fate in Committee. Only an incurable 
laziness of mind or carelessness for the interests 
of London could allow it to go through. 


Our Agricultural Correspondent writes: ‘‘ Mr. 
Baldwin’s hint in his Coliseum speech of 
a new Conservative policy for agriculture adds 
interest to a resolution passed the other day by 
the East Suffolk County Council, on the motion 


of Mr. P. C. Loftus, in favour of a national 


agricultural policy which would be agreed to by 
the three political parties. This is a counsel of 
perfection, and great difficulties would have to be 
surmounted to achieve it. First the three parties 


would have to be persuaded to relinquish any, 


hope of gaining political advantages out of 
agriculture. Then a policy would have to be 
found clear-cut and progressive enough to be alive, 
but sufficiently non-contentious to be accept- 
able by Conservatives, Liberals and Labour. 
This might not be so impossible as it sounds 
if each party were really anxious to subordinate 
personal to national interests. Finally the farmers 
themselves would have to agree, and this might 
prove the greatest difficulty of all. For the 
arable farmers, who naturally do not want cheap 
grain imports, would have to be reconciled with 
the stock-raisers to whom cheap imports are an 
advantage, and the strong section who still are 
hardy enough to hope seriously for tariffs or 
subsidies would have finally to abandon that 
hope. Not only is it extremely unlikely that 
either the three parties or the bulk of the electors 
would ever acquiesce in such a policy, but also 
it could never be regarded as a permanent 
national policy. The present doubts about the 
continuance of the McKenna and safeguarding 
duties are proof of that, and to start on such a 
course and then change back again would cause 
even greater losses than agriculture is suffering 
now. Yet there is little doubt that nothing 
really satisfactory will be done until a _ non- 
party, national policy for agriculture is some- 
how devised.” 
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THE CONFERENCE SO FAR 


T is not easy at any given moment to state 

how much progress has been made by the 

London Naval Conference. The secrecy of 
the proceedings and their lack of logical sequence 
would confuse even the most attentive and indus- 
trious observer. At one moment the delegates 
are discussing the different categories into which 
naval armaments shall be divided, at the next they 
are excited over the life and death of the capital 
ship; and before they have all expressed their 
opinions on these subjects they decide to stage an 
academic debate upon the abolition of the sub- 
marine. Were it not for the thoroughness of the 
preliminary conversations between Mr. Mac- 
Donald on the one hand, and President Hoover 
and General Dawes on the other, we might 
despair of the Conference’s success. 

It is the fact of these preliminary conversa- 
tions which has enabled ‘Mr. Stimson to jolt the 
delegates out of a dangerous rut of argumenta- 
tion, which’ could hardly have led to satisfactory 
results. The work of the Conference clearly falls 
into two parts. We must have tables showing 
the different categories of naval armaments, and 
we must agree upon the figures which shall be 
inserted in these tables to limit the fleets of 
each signatory Power. Great progress has 
undoubtedly been made in the first part of the 
work owing to the considerable degree of agree- 
ment upon what the delegates call the French 
‘* transactional proposal ’’ but what the plain man 
would term the French ‘‘ compromise.’’ Debates 
on battleships and submarines have thrust this 
compromise into the background before complete 
“accord upon it has been reached. But it will 
undoubtedly result in a reasonable method of 
comparing naval strengths without rejecting either 
the British dogma of limitation by categories or 
the French dogma of global, or, as we prefer to 
call it, total tonnage. 

But the time had come for the delegates to 
tackle the second part of their task, and to this 
end Mr. Stimson allowed his detailed proposals 
to be published on Friday of last week. It is a 
matter of real satisfaction to us in_ this 
country to find how very nearly these proposals 
coincide with those outlined in the British Govern- 
ment’s memorandum issued on the following day. 
In the all-important matter of cruisers—all- 
important since it was on this point that the 
Three Power Naval Conference failed in 1927— 
Mr. Stimson makes an ingenious suggestion 
which should satisfy public opinion both here 
and in his own country. The original American 
demand for twenty-one 10,000-ton cruisers is 
replaced by a claim for eighteen as against our 
own fifteen. The fact that this superiority in 
heavy cruisers would give the United States 
thirty thousand tons more than Great Britain is 
offset by the proposal that our own strength in 


8,000-ton cruisers carrying six-inch guns should 
exceed that of the American navy by forty-two 


thousand tons. In order to ensure a complete 
feeling of parity, either party would have the 
right to duplicate the fleet of the other, so that 
Great Britain could have eighteen instead of fifteen 
heavy cruisers and the same tonnage as the United 
States in light cruisers, or, alternatively, the 
United States could have fifteen heavy cruisers 
and the British tonnage in lighter vessels. 

When it comes to capital ships, there is also 
an important measure of agreement between the 
British and American claims. The suggestion 
that parity in capital ships should be reached jn 
1931 instead of 1942, as arranged in the Wash. 
ington Treaty, goes far towards the abolition of 
these sea monsters. In compliance with this pro- 
posal Britain would scrap five vessels almost 
immediately, and the cost of replacement after 
the “‘ parity ’’ year, 1936, would be such that no 
Government would be prepared to face it unless, 
as is unlikely in the extreme, the Strategical 
reasons for the maintenance of a large fleet of 
battleships had been proved in the interval to be 
overwhelming. A complication has arisen in the 
form of the American claim, not referred to in 
Mr. Stimson’s original proposals, to build a new 
ship equal in power to our own Rodney. It is 
difficult to believe that this claim, based, as it 
seems to be, solely on interests of national pres- 
tige, will be allowed to stand in the way of the 
chances of Anglo-American agreement. 

The situation in regard to submarines is both 
ironical and illustrative of the progress which all 
delegations to the Conference have made nolens 
volens. In 1922, an agreement was signed in 
Washington to make it clear that no submarine 
should sink a merchant ship unless arrangements 
for the safety of its crew and passengers had been 
made. This agreement was ratified by all the 
Washington Powers except France. Faced by 
the Anglo-American demand for the complete 
abolition of submarines on the ground that they 
are essentially weapons of aggression, the French 
delegates themselves have recalled the Washing- 
ton resolution and have declared themselves in 
favour of the ‘‘ humanizing ”’ of submarine war- 
fare. France now possesses a submarine fleet 
second in size only to that of the United States, 
and her new cruiser-submarine, the Surcouf, of 
2,880 tons, is a magnificent example of engineering 
skill. Small wonder that the French are hostile 
to the proposal to abolish submarines. Even Italy 
has expressed, through the lips of Signor Grandi, 
the opinion that as ‘‘ the submarine is the only 
weapon which can be used with some chance of 
success against those battleships which the less 
powerful navies do not possess,”’ it can only be 
abolished ‘‘ by simultaneously providing for the 
abolition of capital ships.” In other words, we 
cannot hope for the disappearance of the greatest 
danger to the Mercantile Marine unless we first 
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agree to the disappearance of the battleship which 


alone gives the submarine a certain justification of 
aaa ai few days are likely to be the most 
critical of the Naval Conference. Already, despite 
the resentment of France that Great Britain and 
the United States should be on such cordial terms, 
and the natural feeling of Japan that her interests 
have, so far, been taken too little into considera- 
tion, we may congratulate ourselves upon _the 
fact that the Conference has greatly simplified 
relations between Great Britain and the United 
States, and has solved the long-standing dispute 
between Great Britain and France over the 
methods by which naval strength shall be 
measured. That these results should have been 
achieved, despite a notable lack of organization, 
is proof that the peoples whose governments are 
represented at St. James’s Palace are determined 
to avoid the futility and expense of naval com- 
petition. What practical economies their Govern- 
ments will be able to offer them as a result of 
the Conference is a question that yet remains to 
be answered. 


FACTS FOR FISCAL FANATICS 


WHITE PAPER published this week 
A on the trade of the British Empire seems 

destined to become a little political classic. 
It is written by Sir David Chadwick, and is the 
last of a series of reports published by the 
Imperial Economic Committee and the first to 
take a general view of the problems of Imperial 
Trade. Its method is statistical and its con- 
clusions are severely, not to say dryly, stated 
somewhat in the form of scientific propositions, 
and though the bearing of its labours on current 
fiscal problems is obvious, the Report is studious 
to avoid political bias of any kind. 

What is the general tendency of the move- 
ments of trade? What are the proportions of 
Imperial trade to world trade and in what direc- 
tion are the changes? How does our trade with 
the rest of the world compare with the trade 
between the various parts of the Empire? In 
answering these questions, Sir David Chadwick 
takes as the basis of comparison the year 1913 
and the three years ending 1927. It is now 
1930 and the figures are thus more than 
two years out of date. The Times is therefore 
justified in reminding our statisticians that if 
accuracy in their returns is important so also is 
promptness in their compilation. Statistics have 
become a less popular study of late, and it is to 
be hoped that besides its other services the new 
Report will make a stir in those departments 
where they compile them. But there is no 
Tfeason to think that the last two years have 
reversed the movements noted in the Report; 
rather are they more likely to have continued 
and, perhaps, exaggerated them. 

_ The most striking conclusion of the Report 
is that if we reckon trade as the aggregate of 


imports and exports, not only is the trade of the |: 


British Empire increasing, but it is increasing 
faster than that of the rest of the world. The 
increase in the trade of the whole world between 
1913 and 1925-7 was some 20 per cent., 


after the necessary adjustments have been made 
in values. The percentage of increase in the 
trade of the British Empire in the same period 
was about 27.5 per cent. By another calcula- 
tion, whereas in 1913 the British Empire did 
some 27.75 per cent. of the world’s trade, in 1927 
that percentage had risen to 29.48. We still 
do more than twice as much of the world’s 
trade as the United States. In 1913, Northern 
and Western Europe (including Germany and 
Italy) did 7 per cent. more of the world’s trade 
than the British Empire; it now does 2 per cent. 
less. 

These are encouraging figures and definitely 
refute the common idea that there has been a 
relative decline of the commerce of the British 
Empire compared with that of the rest of the 
world. In so far as there has been a decline in 
this country, it has been more than made good by 
the rest of the Empire. The alterations in the 
distribution of trade have indeed been startling. 
Whereas in 1913 the exports from our own country 
exceeded those from the Empire Overseas by some 
7 per cent., now their exports exceed ours by 
some 40 per cent. Canadian exports in that 
period have doubled. A third conclusion 
is that while the trade of the Overseas Empire 
has increased so rapidly, the proportion of trade 
both in exports and imports has increased much 
more rapidly between the Overseas Empire and 
foreign countries than between the Empire and the 
Mother Country. If we regard Imperial trade and 
the trade between the countries of Continental 
Europe as both domestic, and the rest of their trade 
as foreign, then the foreign trade of the British 
Empire as a whole is about the same as that of 
the Continent of Europe, but the United 
Kingdom’s share of that trade is declining. The 
exports of the United Kingdom are down from 
1913, while its imports have gone up. Broadly, 
while the exports of the whole Empire have greatly 
increased, this country has had no share in that 
increase and the Empire shows an increasing dis- 
position to trade direct with foreign countries 
rather than through the medium of the United 
Kingdom. 

These conclusions and the carefully compiled 
statistics by which they are supported deserve the 
closest study, and the wise man will be very 
cautious in the political conclusions that he draws 
from them. They will not fit in with the argu- 
ments either for Free Trade or for Protection; 
and they will supply figures by which the partial 
statistics of Free Trade and Protectionist enthusi- 
asts can both be usefully checked. Inter-Imperial 
trade is less than half the total sea-borne commerce 
of the whole Empire, and, therefore, any artificial 
restrictions placed on the larger half must 
necessarily mean dangerous dislocation of trade. 
There never was a situation in which the applica- 
tion of a fiscal generalization was attended by 
such grave risks. On the other hand, the expan- 
sion of Overseas Empire trade does, undoubtedly, 
confirm that part of the late Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s argument which bade us invest in those 
markets which were rising. 

That everything possible should be done to 
promote inter-Imperial trade and that we ought 
to think of the whole British Empire as one vast 
domestic market, connected by steamship instead 
of railways, we are all agreed. The only question 
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is what are the best means to that end. The 
problem is one neither of pure politics nor of 
pure commerce, but there is much to be said for 
keeping the two departments as distinct as 
possible. Even if the commercial arguments for 
Imperial Free Trade with tariffs against the rest 
of the world could be conclusively proved, there 
would still be political difficulties presented by 
the right of every Dominion to determine its own 
fiscal policy and to protect those interests which 
it deems most important. Conversely, it would be 
equally wrong if we allowed our conviction that 
preferential tariffs are unsound to obscure the 
immense political value of all forms of closer 
‘union. 

These considerations help to an understanding 
of the motives which governed Mr. Baldwin’s 
references to Imperial trade policy in his recent 
speech. It was no mere evasion of the problem 
but embodied the result of some close and 
systematic thinking. Nor was the general con- 
clusion that he came to only negative. It 
warned us from rash theoretical fiscal experiments, 
the danger of which is well illustrated in this 
report. On the other hand it closed by insisting 
on what can be done by commercial rationaliza- 
tion and, by thinking of the Empire as an 
archipelago domestic market, promises to lay 
the foundations of an Imperial trade policy all 
the more valuable because the building will be 
done not by the politicians but by the merchants 
and producers. 


SLUMS AND SUBSIDIES 


R. MACDONALD has already announced 
that the Labour Party intends to introduce 
: a new housing bill as soon as it can find 
time. We have again and again emphasized in 
these columns that housing is an issue in which 
muddled-headedness and assumed good intentions are 
apt to slumber side by side. There are certain fic- 
tions in the housing problem which prevail even in 
authoritative quarters in spite of facts which are 
constantly urged to disprove them. For instance, it 
is still believed by many that had the war not inter- 
vened slums would now have been abolished by a 
magnanimous gesture on the part of unaided private 
enterprise. It would, it is credulously supposed, by 
now have housed millions of underpaid workers in 
commodious satellite estates on the outskirts of every 
large and every small town. Such a belief is, of 
course, absurd. But, that it should continue to 
persist in quarters where lack of information can 
scarcely be pleaded as an excuse for obstinacy is 
a national menace that is far more serious than the 
occasional poverty of widows. 

Apart from humane arguments in favour of drastic 
and immediate amendments of the law in relation to 
slum clearance and the re-town-planning of urban 
areas none seems to us more impressive than the 
unsentimental argument that the standard of labour 
of a large section of the community is bound to 
remain slovenly and disinterested while housing 
congestion continues to crab and confine the justi- 
fiable ambitions of working people in regard to their 
homes and their families. That there is a direct 
connexion between the condition of a man’s home 
and his willingness to work whole-heartedly for an 
employer is a psychological factor relating the 
housing problem to general labour questions—a 
factor which tends to be understressed because it is 
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nobody’s business to stress it. No one can deny 
that working parents—in rural as well as in indus. 
trial areas—suffer from severe hardships on account 
of the bad housing conditions in which they are 
compelled to live and yet are powerless to over. 
come by their own efforts. A young man and woman 
who do not earn between them more than, say, 

a week cannot be expected to maintain self-esteem 
when a good home is denied their family through no 
fault of their own—solely, let us admit, because 
private enterprise cannot afford (even with State aj 
to build houses which let at rents less than 
11s. to 14s. a week. That is the crux of the gs 
of the housing problem which we have now reached, 

By the systematic reduction of Wheatley and 
Chamberlain subsidies something has been done to 
reduce the cost of houses and to provide houses of 
the more expensive type. But to pretend that we 
are anywhere near reducing rents to sums which 
poor and hard-working parents can afford to pay 
out of weekly incomes that in many cases do not 
exceed £3 a week is cruel and absurd. Such 
a belief, since it affects intimately almost every low. 
wage earner, promotes industrial discontent. 

When Mr. Chamberlain in the face of public 
opinion took steps to reduce the housing subsidy 
we gave him unhesitating but qualified support. He 
took a step which was necessary to reduce the cost 
of building and to prevent profiteering at the expense 
of the State. Never for a moment did we delude 
our readers that by a process of reducing the sub- 
sidy the cost of houses could be reduced to such 
figures that those who, on account of their low 
earnings, had not obtained good houses through the 
Wheatley and Chamberlain subsidies would obtain 
them by private enterprise unaccompanied by the aid 
of a subsidy. We were anxious that Mr. Chamber- 
lain should stimulate private enterprise to bring down 
the cost of housing to the lowest possible point 
before an attack upon a new and _ hitherto 
unexplored aspect of the housing problem was 
undertaken. 

This new aspect of the housing problem is what 
is usually—but somewhat vaguely—referred to as 
slum clearance. We prefer that it should be stated 
in the terms in which we began our article, for 
vague phrases such as ‘‘ building homes for heroes ” 
and ‘‘ abolishing the slums ’’ carry us nowhere. The 
slum problem—whatever legal definition or popular 
caption may be held to describe a slum—is in reality 
just this problem of providing houses for 
low-paid workers who cannot afford to pay 
economic rents and who will not be persuaded to 
re-house themselves unless they understand that they 
can do so at rents which are no larger than those 
which they have been used to paying for their slum 
dwellings. The problem is both a_ psychological 
and an economic problem; it is a new problem and 
a serious problem; and it is not one that, in its 
nature, permits of a solution which will be acceptable 
to every Conservative. 

The Times recently argued that the cost of a 


minimum standard house can be_ reduced to 
#260, and that, at that price, ‘‘ the economic 
rent works out at 6s. a week.’’ This ignores the 


difficulties of the housing problem and promotes the 
continuance of justifiable industrial unrest among 
those who are deprived of the circumstances in which 
they can earn enough to bring up their families 


decently. The Times figures seem to be based 
upon omissions and _  miscalculations that we 
have not space to reply to here. In _ our 
view, and in the view of most, if not every, 


authoritative expert, it is not possible to reduce the 
cost of building a minimum standard house to below 
4350 outside London, and a much larger figure in 
the London area. In its opposition to discriminative 
subsidies The Times also raises other old-fashioned 
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ents which invite criticism. The new pro- 

s for clearing slums by assisting ‘‘ families ” 
to move out of them, The Times states, “* include all 
the disadvantages of selective subsidization of wages 
out of public funds which was practised in the days 
before the Poor Law Commission of 1834.”’ 

These are mischievous arguments. In the first 
lace they tend, on the basis of miscalculations, 
‘ mislead us into the belief that there is no further 
need for a subsidy in order to clear slums. Secondly, 
they seem to be directed towards ensuring 
that if a subsidy is given it is-not given to enable 
tenants to pay low rents for the good houses which 
they need, but in order that it may find its way into 
the pockets of speculators and local authorities. 

The next step in the housing problem is, in our 
view, the re-housing of poor families who now live 
in slum dwellings. Some amount of personal dis- 
crimination is here essential. However undesirable 
in theory, in practice such a thing cannot be 
avoided, if a real effort is to be made to encourage 
poor persons to move out of slum dwellings. Either 

r tenants must be aided to pay rents, or the 
slum problem will not be solved. Some beginning 
must be made, and the family presents the 
first call for financial help. Unless this principle is 
recognized there is a real danger that the subsidy 
will be wasted and that slums will continue for the 
convenience of those who have neither the imagina- 
tion nor the money to want to move out of them. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HREE days of undiluted Coal Bill have made 
Ts a ‘* black week,’’ which Mr. Churchill’s 

-ffort to achieve brighter politics by referring 
at question time to Mr. Snowden’s ‘‘ personal vanity 
and arrogance’ did not really alleviate. And on 
Monday and Tuesday, the second and third of these 
days, the points under. discussion were, in compari- 
son with the great questions of hours reduction, 
compulsory amalgamation and marketing, of only 
secondary importance, with the result that the rallies 
of debate were not at all of centre-court form and 
degenerated at times into the merest pat-ball. On 
Tuesday a revolt of the Mountain made a welcome 
diversion which was carried to the length of a 
division on Mr. Maxton’s proposal that the Bill 
should include provisions for fixing a minimum wage 
for miners. The mutineers only numbered twenty- 
three all told, but Miss Jenny Lee’s speech gave the 
first indication that the mining community is begin- 
ning to awake to the dangers which the Bill holds 
for it. How can piece-workers, she in effect asked, 
expect to earn in 74 hours the wages they at present 
are earning in 8? This question is the first glim- 
mering of realization of the facts which any miners’ 
member has so far shown during the discussion of 
the Coal Bill. 

* 


The contributions of the miners’ members to the 
debate on the previous Monday, it must frankly be 
said, were utterly beneath contempt. The topic on 
that day was the reduction of hours. The issue was 
whether provision should be made for this reduction 

g ‘‘ spread over’’ a fortnight, so that, where 
Owners and men agreed, ninety hours could be 
worked in eleven days out of the fourteen instead 
of a stereotyped and rigid seven-and-a-half hours 
on every day of the week. The amendment to this 
¢flect was moved by Sir Robert Horne in a speech 


which gave to the debate from the outset a most admir- 
able tone. 


The inner situation was that the Government 
were understood to favour this proposal; that the 
Executive of the Miners’ Federation appreciated its 
value; that the owners, in every district where at 
present 8 hours is the working day, declared that 
such a “‘ spread over’’ would reduce by one-half 
the extra financial burden which the reduction of 
working-time would impose upon the industry. 
Behind the scenes, in short, all responsible elements 
combined in regarding the proposal with approval. 
That was not remarkable, since the Washington 
Eight-Hours Convention itself, for the ratification 
of which the Labour Party have clamoured so loudly 
both in and out of Parliament, includes just such a 
‘* spread-over ’’ provision. Even two Liberals, Mr. 
Runciman and Sir Donald Maclean, put their names to 
Sir Robert Horne’s amendment. 

Everything depended on the miners’ members. A 
word from them and the thing was done. But to 
the intense disappointment of every other section of 
the House, one after another rose and disclaimed all 
interest in economic considerations; repeated their 
set and stale speeches, describing how they themselves 
had gone down the pit at the age of ten, and after 
exhausting their quota of emotional irrelevancies, 
demanded in the name of their constituents the daily 
half-hour and nothing but the half-hour. It was a 
lamentable performance. The opportunity was lost of 
bringing into a Bill, which is based upon the wildest 
economic guesswork, at least one element of elas- 
ticity and realism. ‘It will be interesting to see whether 
before Report stage—if the Bill ever reaches it—Mr. 
Hartshorn, Mr. Duncan Graham and their satellites 
will have realized how gross a blunder they made in 
Committee. 


Meantime, the industrial situation of Britain goes 
from bad to worse. We are, it would seem, within 
measurable distance of an economic collapse such as 
this country has not known since the years succeed- 
ing the Black Death. Only in private do practical 
men voice their fears. The political stage is filled 
with the witches’ dance of Liberal-Labour negotiations. 
The Prime Minister is pirouetting before the Naval 
Conference. A sense of present powerlessness numbs the 
Unionist Party. Inevitably, as the observer watches 
the tragedy of 1930 unfold in an atmosphere of trivial 
insouciance, Burke’s comment on the collapse of 1789 
rises to the mind. ‘‘ It would not have happened,’ 
he said, ‘‘ if anyone had believed that it could happen.” 
And behind and below lies the question: how far 
is our Parliamentary system fit to deal with such a 
situation as, not improbably, lies almost immediately 
ahead? 

First Citizen 


LIGHT ON THE FILM TRADE 


[In this and subsequent articles our Film critic examines 
and explains the present situation in the Film Industry, 
American and British, and exposes various drawbacks and 
abuses.] 


I—ENTERTAINING THE CRITICS 


HE film industries of this country, of America, 
and of Germany have an extraordinary reputa- 
tion for hospitality. To say that film critics are 
probably the best-fed race in the world is merely 
to risk one of those quotable maxims which are the 
vice of popular journalism. Nevertheless, it is so. 
Sterne declared that he always wrote better full than 
empty. There is probably no critic of the films in 
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London who has not at some time reviewed an 
important picture on an unaccustomed diet of caviare 
and champagne. Not long ago it was openly stated 
that a well-known film company had spent something 
like £1,400 in giving a splendid entertainment at a 
well-known hotel to the professional and society 
audience at one of its premiéres, ; 

Five or six years ago the practice was not so 
common as it is now, with caviare to the general 
every week or so, and, indeed, sometimes oftener. 
Nor has it always been so profitable. There are those 
who will remember, among many such entertainments, 
a wonderful lunch given to an English film star in 
celebration of a film not so wonderful, and that the 
star has since shot from her Heaven, to lie in 
oblivion. And can we not still taste the delicious 
ice wrenched from the pile with sacrilegious spoons, 
to perpetuate the fame of an American film actress 
whose name has since been erased from the screen? 
These and like events belong to the days of the silent 
picture, when the chargeable noise of this great city 
was not so concentrated upon Wardour Street. Since 
then, the celebrations have increased in size and 
influence. As Captain Hook said of his ‘‘ rich, damp 
cake,’’ there is something grand in the idea, for none 
can attend these functions without being struck by 
two facts; first, that they reflect the genuine delight 
of the film industry in glorifying its own affairs before 
an appreciative audience; secondly, that the func- 
tions themselves have nothing to do with film 
criticism. 

How America chooses to celebrate her film successes 
is no concern of ours, save for the fact that by her 
dazzling energy and resource she easily leads the 
film industries of the world, and that her productions 
are the background to our own film industry. The 
second point—that the celebrations are irrelevant to 
the occasion—is more proper to our brief, and touches 
the condition of film criticism at its source. It must 
be remembered, in justice to the method, that film 
critics have as their function not so much the 
criticism of an art as of a business. Naturally, the 
business comes first. The critic who is one day called 
upon to discuss the merits of a work by Lubitsch or 
Pabst will apply his talents on the next to a considera- 
tion of ‘ Sinners in Satin,’ which is held by the trade 
to be ‘‘ a clean-up for popular showmen,”’ or a “‘ cast- 
iron proposition for any hall.” There can, indeed, 
be no logical objection to a film company giving 
away an excellent lunch with its satin-clothed sinners 
any more than there can to the practice, now 
apparently vieux jeu, of giving away something 
irrelevant with a pound of tea. Modern publicity 
methods in many trades thrive on these schemes. 
A purchaser, for example, imagining he wants 
cigarettes, has no idea how much more he desires a 
clock until the clock arrives, following the purchase 
of thousands of cigarettes which he has bought in a 
sort of daze. For a parallel in hypnosis one might 
recall the nursery device of the ‘‘ little bird’’ in the 
camera lens which kept the childish face intrigued 
while its features were ruthlessly exposed for 
posterity. 

Yet while a trade may flourish in this way it may 
not be wise for critics to do so, many of whom are 
merely confused in their function by a natural wish, 
on the one hand, not to appear churlish by refusing 
hospitality, on the other, to wonder how far, if criticism 
is a business, they shall repay in criticism what 
business expects. One good turn deserves another, 
but this turn threatens to upheave the very corner- 
stone of all criticism, which, in a famous Johnsonian 
passage, is ‘‘ neither to depreciate, nor dignify by 
partial representations, but to hold out the light of 
reason, whatever it may discover; and to promulgate 


the determinations of truth, whatever she shall 
dictate.”’ 
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Are these determinations, then, to be found in ap 
oyster or in a film? That is the question. Have ye 
any right to apply the most rigid critical standards to 
an entertainment which is perforce an art also (seei 
that artists will happen in the best regulated bysj. 
nesses)—but yet primarily a business, seeing that nine 
films out of ten are addressed to the box-office? Not 
to answer this question in the critic’s favour ig to 
reduce him to the level of a hack, to debase criticism 
to give way on all sides to humiliating betrayals and 
compromises. It is not the fault of the critics if 
find themselves in this position, the falsity of which 
many of them have recognized. The fault lies jp 
there being no clear line of demarcation between the 
production which is to be taken seriously, to the 
betterment of the cinema as an art form, and that 
which is to be taken for better or worse, as enter. 
taining equally Balham or Hong Kong. When Mr, 
Samuel Goldwyn, one of the most powerful figures in 
the American industry, takes it upon himself to 
instruct critics in their duty, as was recently the 
case, it is time something was done to point out 
the central abuse in the whole critical system, 

For critics are sometimes invited into extraordinary 
and uncritical paths. Only last Christmas an example 
was brought to my notice of one who was “ enter. 
tained ’’ over and above his proper portion as a 
reviewer of films to the extent of being sent a 
case of champagne and a box of a hundred cigars, 
Another is said to have received a gold cigarette 
case as a mark of esteem for his services. Thus are 
Christmas box and box-office identified in kindness, 

But in order to bring home more clearly the impli- 
cations of the banqueting habit in film circles, one 
must draw a parallel with the theatre and imagine 
a costly meal being prepared for the dramatic critics, 
at which, one and all, they fell to heartily, before 
approaching, with joyful murmurs, the arduous task 
of witnessing the play, and the process, still further 
removed from the cold pheasant, of pronouncing upon 
it. One may well ask whether such a thing would 
be tolerated in the English theatre, and whether it 
is desirable in the cinema. 

In whatever way we choose to regard these condi- 
tions, the critic’s job is clear. He must be free to 
say what he pleases so long as he is not actuated 
by malice, by advantages outside his craft, by intoler- 
ance or perversity, or by a desire to increase his own 
esteem at the expense of the thing criticized, He 
should be a critic pure and simple, under no more 
compulsion than a dramatic critic to produce gossip 
and news or to undertake reporter’s work. To ply him, 
in addition, with the inducements of hospitality is 
simply a reminder that he is three-parts a man of 
commerce and one part a man of judgment, and at the 
same time to mortgage by the subtlest of bribes 
the future of cinematographic art. 

V. S. 


PARVUM IN MULTO 
By J. B. Morton 


N the early morning mist, under melancholy 

skies swollen and bruised with cloud, a large 

cart stood beside the track in a deserted siding. 
Upon it, piled high, and jutting over the edges, were 
a number of boards of all shapes and sizes, and a 
quantity of painted canvas. A label stuck askew 
on the side of the cart bore the name of a well 
known musical comedy. 

As I looked at the cart, I told myself that it 
should have had a guard set upon it. For it con- 
tained, probably, a popular resort on the Riviera, 
the vestibule of a gorgeous hotel in London, and 
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a dance-club by the Thames, with level lawns reach- 
ing down to a weary river that wound nowhere 
safe to sea, but ended up abruptly at the edge of 
the stage. There, in the dilapidated cart, was this 
world at rest, waiting for the fierce lights to 
turn the dead grass into a shining, sunlit carpet for 
young feet; to make the river more blue than any 
river of this earth. A few words of command, and 
these chunks of wood and slabs of canvas would be 
fitted together like a jigsaw puzzle. A clap of the 
hands, and that stagnant Mediterranean would 
inkle. 
gg I fell to wondering where were the human 
beings who peopled these places; the South American 
millionaire who does not want his daughter to marry 
the penniless artist in the immaculate flannels, the 
funny manservant, the irascible French hotel-pro- 
rietor. Where were the girls with the sunshades, 
and the young men who found nothing worth while 
to say, and therefore sang it? Where was the 
soubrette? Where was the hero’s friend? Solemnly, 
and with regret, I acknowledged to myself that they 
were probably in scrubby lodgings of some provin- 
cial town, the men unshaved, the women blowzy, 
and nobody any longer in the height of fashion. 
Instead of their good wine, they had a tot of whisky 
out of a chipped cup or a tooth-glass. A kipper, 
and not caviare, was the “ principal ornament of the 
feast.’’ Or perhaps they waited, forlorn as the 
scenery, at a cold station for a train that was already 
late, and made jokes about the comedian’s hopeless 
eyes. 

" had an instant longing to fetch down from 
London, out of their warm beds, the young men and 
the old men whom Illusion rules with an iron rod. 
I wanted to say to a young man: ‘“ Look here! 
One minute! Do you see these bits of junk, with 
trees rather badly painted on them? Do you remem- 
ber? She was standing in this glade (glade, for- 
sooth !) and singing to an unseen lover, when you 
lost your heart to her.”” And to the old man I 
would have said: ‘* Look at her in her soiled 
dressing-gown, with her puffy skin and her tired 
eyes. Can’t you see that she would go off with 
anyone rather than face that life far on into old 
age—go off even with you? But it is not love, old 
boy. Have no illusions about that.’’ 

But there are others, whom I would have spared. 
Why take away from the typist and the shop-girl 
and the bank-clerk their idea of a life lived some- 
where, at some time, without care; a world where 
all will come right in the end, so that misery is a 
luxury? It is such a friendly world, too. The 
inhabitants of it move about from place to place in 
one large family party. Somebody says: “ Let’s 
all go to Cannes,’’ and they all go to Cannes—even 
the poorest and unhappiest of them. Why not let 
the clerk think that to-morrow, upon a bus, he may 
begin some such adventure? Why not let the typist 
imagine that the road to the Riviera, where it never 
rains, runs from the front-gate of her own villa? 

And then comes another thought, as I stand 
waiting for my train. It is not all illusion. These 
voices are the voices of fashionable Europe, these 
clothes are her clothes. Here is the emptiness of 
life and the vulgarity of the real Riviera, where 
even the trees seem to be like the stage trees, and 
even the terrace of the hotel is like the terrace in 
the cart. And in both worlds, in the real and the 
unreal, life moves to the rhythms of swamp-music. 
The jokes on the stage are better than the jokes 
they make in the Casino. It is not such a bad 
Picture, after all. 

There came, presently, two men, accompanied by 
the stationmaster. Some sort of argument arose. 
One of the men struck a match, lit his pipe, and 
leaned against the cart, occasionally interpolating a 
word. The stationmaster continually made a sweep- 


ing movement with one arm, a movement full of dis- 
dain, as though he said, ‘‘ As for all this litter of 
rubbish, it is nothing to me. I only ask for it to 
be removed as quickly as possible.’’ They grew 
more heated, and the stationmaster said: ‘‘ Well, 
then; we must get a couple of horses.’ Here was 
the Riviera lying about, and nobody wanted it! The 
gorgeous hotel might have been left to rot in the 
damp, for all anyone cared. As for the dance-lawns, 
they were clearly in the way. What is all this to 
a stationmaster, who has to get on with his job? 

By this time my train had arrived, so I do 
not know what happened next. I suppose horses were 
fetched, and that gay world was hauled along to 
a theatre, and unpacked, and set up. Man has 
invented many strange tricks to cheat his unhappi- 
ness during his passage to the grave. One of those 
tricks is to pretend, for a little while, that some 
fantastic reverie or other is coming true before his 
eyes. That is all very well, so long as you do not 
prefer the unhappiness—which is vastly exaggerated, 
anyhow. 


THERE’S MANY A CROSSWORD 
SPOKEN IN —— 


By GERALD GOULD 


HERE is little hope, we fear, that the 
| deliberations of the Royal Commission on 
Crossword Puzzles will result in anything 
profitable or constructive. The personnel of the 
Commission is too unwieldy, its terms of refer- 
ence are too wide; and, while it takes evidence and 
drafts proposals, the ship of State may founder. 
For ourselves, we regard speech as the essence of 
all problems. Bis dat qui cito ——: (word of three 
letters, Latin, meaning “ gives”). Or, again, 
** Stand not upon the order of your ——.’’ But 
statesmanship, or what passes for it to-day, has 
forgotten these maxims, and abstained from 
filling in the blank spaces in block capitals. No 
unanimity, we make bold to prophesy, is to be 
expected from the Commission. It contains, on 
the one hand, a number of notorious and self- 
confessed solvers, to call whom frenetic would be 
mealy-mouthed: on the other hand, the frank 
and manly prohibitionists, who say simply that if 
a thing is bad it should be destroyed. (It must 
be added, however, that among these latter are 
some whose integrity is not above suspicion, since 
they have been known at odd moments to dally 
with acrostics, criss-crosses, chaotics, breakfast- 
time teasers, jigsaws, riddles out of Christmas 
crackers, Stock Exchange investments and the 
form of horses.) Finally, and centrally, there is 
a body of opinion which considers itself impartial 
on the ground that it is ignorant. 

We, ourselves, are in the true sense impartial. 
We stand for total abolition. After careful con- 
sideration of the arguments on both sides, we have 
concluded that there are arguments on only one. 
We understand that the Archbishop of York has 
been heard to exclaim: ‘‘ Better an England free 
than an England without crosswords!’’; but, if 
the ugly rumour have foundation in fact, we can 
only say that we differ fundamentally in our 
definition of freedom. We go further—talking 
of ugly rumours—and point to the suspicion 
(which, it is idle to deny, exists) that there are 
secret indulgers among the higher clergy. We 
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know a housemaid, till lately employed in the 
household of a dean, who is prepared to swear 
that her employer referred to a missing gaiter as 
‘‘ word of six letters signifying clerical adorn- 
ment.’’ We do not wish to lay stress on mere 
gossip, save where it tends to our own conclu- 
sions; but poison is poison, and it spreads. You 
cannot touch word of five letters, signifying black 
substance, without being defiled. Once a miasma 
gets a footing, it will pollute the springs which 
lie at the foundation of our national life. 

People talk—even to-day—of freedom. But the 
word (of seven letters) in itself means nothing. 
Freedom !—but freedom to do what? Freedom, 
we presume, to neglect your duties, to starve your 
children, to tear the newspapers with brutal and 
trembling hand from your children’s mother! 
Freedom to betray your birthright of Anglo- 
Saxon phlegm, to gibber, to dither, to dispute, 
to waste the meagre family wage on dictionaries ! 
No: we may be—we hope we are—old-fashioned. 
Freedom, to us, means something a little different. 
It means single-mindedness, it means self-sacri- 
fice, it means devotion; it means the freedom to 
do right. It means subduing your own petty 
personal and momentary passions to the larger 
vision; it means the service of ideals. It means 
that each individual is to regard himself, not as 
a wild beast ranging the jungle of human inconse- 
quence, not as a comet striking where it will, 
but as a humble yet essential part of that great 
constitution, defended by reverence, defended by 
power, a fortress at once and a temple, not more 
limited than fenced by the orders of the State, 
which, like the proud Keep of Windsor, rising in 
the majesty of proportion, and girt with the double 
belt of its kindred and coeval towers, would appear 
to merit—since we seem to have slipped into the 
language of Burke—his relevant epithet of ‘‘ this 
awful structure.’’ In brief, freedom consists of 
doing, not what you want, but what we tell you. 

Nor are the individualists faithful even to the 
freedom they profess. How soon does liberty 
degenerate into word of seven letters, meaning 
something so alien as to be almost opposite! And 
how soon, in its turn, does license harden into 
tyranny! Already, in Russia, the Red Army 
does crosswords, by numbers, under the knout; 
and it is the fixed policy of the British Communist 
Party to impose upon the B.B.C., for its weather 
bulletin, the stereotyped formula: ‘‘ A deep 
depression is approaching us from word of seven 
letters signifying cold northern island.” 

We write strongly on this subject, because we 
feel strongly. We have seen too many homes 
wrecked by thoughtlessness and_ indifference, 
whence the slope is steep and slippery to vice 
and crime. We speak, indeed—it is but honest 
to confess it—as a brand snatched from the 
solving. We, who pen these lines, were once 
an addict. Sunday after Sunday, we would let 
the morning go by while we wrestled, panting, 
with word of ten letters meaning Grand 
Inquisitor; the plaintive voices of children, 
crying for their breakfast, or the happy voices of 
children who had followed the admonition to eat 
their word in four letters bun, and were playing 
amid the flowers and the sunshine: expostulatory 
voices of wives, sharp-edged and bitter-flavoured 
with recrimination—all voices of the pleasant or 
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urgent world came muffled through locked d 
were scarcely noticed in the soft, dreadful, 
choking, enveloping fog of search and failure, 


guess and counter-guess! We were a man 
bemused. And, shortly, the trouble spread. Oyr 
week-day evenings were dedicate, like our Sunda 

mornings: work and worship had gone west, 
So we might have dwindled on, wasting our sub. 
stance, alternating between the excruciation of 
dissatisfaction and the bitter-sweet languor of 
success—sodden, brutal, more and more debased: 
but a crisis came, a god from the machine. So 
far, our working mornings had still been ke 

for work, And then—and then—! The word in 
five letters signifying ‘‘ Thunderer ’’ joined in the 
bad, the delicious, the perilous business ; morning 
after morning, that dreadful thirst, upon us when 
we woke, was inflamed by the temporary and 
fallacious appeasement of a provocative cross- 
word puzzle. ... . 

Well, it was all or nought. Already we had 
forfeited decency, reputation, the respect of our 
friends, the approval of our conscience, the affec. 
tion and trust of our family. We went in r 
and yet shivered more from excitement than from 
cold. But this was the end. Either we were to 
be saved now, or we were for ever fallen. The 
struggle was short, but O how hard!—and we 
have come out, by the skin of our teeth, on the 
right side. We are smashed, we are finished, 
but we are clean. And now we propose to spoil 
something for somebody else. 


O tempora, O mores! O Times, O Cross- 
words ! 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


) The Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE LAND AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


SIR,—You have in the past been good enough to 
publish letters from me in which I urged the necessity 
of a genuine effort to repopulate the countryside 
and suggested the extension of small holdings on 
a wide scale, assisted by the establishment of 
Agricultural Credit Banks, as essential to the success 
of such a policy. 

The late R. A. Yerburgh, then the Conservative 
Member for Chester, visited numerous small holdings 
in this country and abroad. He told me they had 
been uniformly successful. His experience was con- 
firmed when I was reporting to the Board of Agri- 
culture on the working of the Corn Production Act 
in 1918. Dorset was one of the counties assigned to 
me. When there I saw the small holdings near 
Dorchester, established by the enlightenment of a 
Dorset baronet, some thirty years before. 

I was fortunate in interviewing an original settler, 
a fine type of Englishman. It would take too much 
of your space to give in detail what he said, but he 
pointed out that there had been no single instance 
of failure among the holders, and he added, in 
reply to a question, ‘‘ It is a good life.” There was 
ample evidence of sound and successful farming on 
his holding. 

Surely now, with the national shortage of work 
under which we suffer, the Government, with Mr. 
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Noel Buxton in the saddle, might permit him to 
turn his reins that way. What a Government, work- 
ing for national as opposed .to party ends, might 
do, is to re-enact the Corn Production Act, which 
should never have been repealed, and under which 
farmer and labourer alike prospered, and so once 

in have a subsidy on cereals. Nothing else, no 
better marketing or improved organization, helpful 
as they would be, will, I believe, put the arable 
farmer on his feet. ‘‘ Speed the plough” is a 
clarion cry to which rural England would respond. 
If to this were added a duty on foreign manufactured 
goods, as advocated by Lord Rothermere, unem- 
ployment would gradually disappear and the country 
return to something like its old prosperity. In this 
connexion it must not be forgotten that the duties 
on foreign manufactured goods would pay for th 
subsidy. : 

I am, etc., 
A. G. SPARROW 
Teignmouth, Devon 


DUMPING 


SIR,—I am always pleased to renew my 
acquaintance with Mr. C. F. Ryder in your columns. 
In instancing foreign imports he mentions Danish 
bacon, suggesting that the Danes have an initial 
advantage over us because their production costs 
are cheaper on account of our high wages and heavy 
taxation. As regards wages, may I refer him to 
the figures for real wages (i.e., wages in relation 
to the cost of living) published by the International 
Institute at Geneva? These figures show that 
Danish real wages are slightly higher than ours— 
speaking from memory they are 102 compared with 
100 for Britain. ‘ The British Farmers’ Mission to 
Denmark’ (Benn, 1s. 6d.) gives the cost of hired 
Danish labour at £4 per acre, or 6s. 5d. per day 
in summer, 7s. 2d. in harvest time, 5s. 3d. in 
winter. In the same publication he will find evidence 
of rather higher taxation than our farmers suffer. 
Rates for middle-sized farms in Zealand average 
about 15s. per acre per annum, and income tax is 
fairly stiff, based on a sliding scale that reaches 
down to very small incomes. ‘‘ Danish agricul- 
ture,’ the report says, ‘‘ is obviously seriously 
handicapped in comparison with its competitors.’’ 

Mr. Ryder’s other instance is potatoes. Our 
average imports of this commodity are something 
like six per cent. of our total supplies and only 
really affect the price when (1) the market is already 
glutted with our own potatoes, or (2) early potatoes 
come from abroad before our climate allows them 
to be produced in England. I believe that (1) can 
be efficiently dealt with by self-organization at home, 
but (2) is rathen a different problem, for it is 
unlikely that the consumers would submit to the 
prohibition of imports of new potatoes until our 
own are ready, and nothing short of total prohibition 
would be effective. 

I am, etc., 
Your AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENT 


THE HATRY CASE 


SIR,—The necessity for all punishment is hateful ; 
but in this case the criminal not only caused misery 
on a vast scale but also dealt a smashing blow to 
the financial reputation of the City both at home and 
abroad. His crime was more analogous to forging 
a national currency than to “stealing the petty 
cash,’’ though even the latter crime is vindictively 
punished by the trade unions prohibiting the 
employment of a discharged prisoner. Our medieval 
ancestors punished a false coiner by boiling him in 
oil by way of deterring others, and where the safety 


of the community is at stake punishment obviously 
tends to be excessive. If a man were convicted of 
poisoning a whole village by arsenic he should 
certainly be condemned to die by arsenic. 

Mr. Reade, however, seems to be largely 
influenced by modern cant about property. That 
(say) a million parents should be prevented by a 
swindler from giving their children either a superior 
education or a better start in the world leaves him 
cold; capital is obviously created for the tax- 
gatherer’s employers to bestow upon recipients of the 
dole, just as a man who has invested his life’s 
savings in land or houses is to be penalized in order 
to please the disciples of Henry George. All parties 
in the State have created so much social havoc by 
ruinous taxation of income as well as capital and 
by blunders of which the egregious land taxes of 
IgIO are a precious example, that Mr. Hatry’s career 
may well seem to Mr. Reade and his political friends 
little more than a process of salutary bloodletting 
applied to bourgeois thrift. No doubt the old- 
fashioned prejudices of the English judge will con- 
tinue to annoy our British Socialists, whether inside 
or outside Parliament; but this annoyance is scarcely 
of itself a sufficient equipment for convicting the 
Bench of not knowing its own silly business. 

I am, etc., 
E. S. P. Haynes 

9 New Square, 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 


PANEL DOCTORS—‘ EXCESSIVE 
PRESCRIBING ” 


SIR,—The current number of the British Medical 
Journal (page 41 of the Supplement) contains a 
report which should be of interest not only to 
doctors but to everybody who takes the slightest 
interest in modern sociology. It tells that a firm of 
four doctors practising in ‘‘ one of the worst slum 
areas of London,’’ has been fined £100 for ‘‘ exces- 
sive prescribing.’’ It goes on to say that: 

The referees recognized that the practitioners had 
organized a highly efficient treatment centre in a poverty 
stricken neighbourhood, where the conditions of life were 
very unfavourable and the chances of maintaining health 
were poor indeed. Nevertheless they had regretfully come to 
the conclusion that the evidence showed a considerable 
expenditure on drugs and medicines beyond what was 
reasonably necessary. The wholesale administration of 
cod-liver oil in an insurance practice could only be held to 
be necessary if it was regarded as an experiment, and 
such an experiment, to be legitimate, must be con- 
ducted under experimental conditions. 


It seems that the four panel doctors, believing that 
cod-liver oil has a high nutritive value for sick or 
debilitated poor people, prescribed it in large quanti- 
ties. That is one of the counts brought against 
them. 

The referees went on to say, ‘‘ The high ideals 
with which the members of the firm are pos- 
sessed are quite admirable, but it is impossible to 
countenance such idealism at the expense of a 
limited public fund earmarked for a specific purpose 
only.”” They added that ‘‘ the object of the proceed- 
ings was deterrent and not punitive, and therefore 
they recommended that the penalty should not be 
more than sufficient to exercise that deterrent effect.”’ 
Thereupon the London Insurance Committee recom- 
mended that these idealistic panel doctors should be 
fined £100! There you have it. Panel doctors who 
endeavour to do their job thoroughly and humanely 
are penalized. It would seem that ideals go for 
little where public money is concerned. Those four, 
practising in ‘‘ one of the worst slum areas in 
London,”’ are fined £100—£25 apiece—for trying 
to make things a trifle more easy for their very 
poor panel patients. 
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Over and over again the gibe has gone forth that 
the panel system is something cheap and nasty. 
Over and over again panel doctors have said that 
it is nothing of the sort: that a panel patient is 
entitled to everything a private patient may expect. 
I have said so myself scores of times. It seems that I, 
with many others, am wrong. If that report in the 
B.M.]. is correct, perhaps it will not be long before 
I, and a considerable number of my friends, who 
believe that the panel system does offer a square 
deal to panel patients, will also be called upon to 
pay fines for our ‘‘ idealism ’’ put into practice. 

I am, etc., 
Frank G. LAYTON 

35 Birmingham Road, Walsall 


THE EPISCOPAL SUCCESSION OF THE 
CHURCH OF IRELAND 


SIR,—Your Irish correspondent, in his interesting 
and informative letter of last week, ends with 
** After all, the disestablished Irish Church still 
clings to the theory that it is the legitimate Church 
of St. Patrick.’’ 

Resulting from exhaustive research and study of 
historical facts, Dr. Hugh Jackson Lawlor came 
to the following conclusions : 


1. It seems to me more probable that the Reformed 
Church of Ireland derived its Apostolic succession from the 
Medieval Church of Ireland than that the Medieval 
Church derived it from the Church of St. Patrick. On 
the other hand, that the present Roman Catholic bishops 
derived their apostolic succession from either one or the 
other appears in the highest degree improbable. 

2. In each diocese of Ireland the Marian bishops were 
the ‘‘ true Bishops of the Church of Ireland,’’ and they 
were in every case followed by a regular line of lawful 
successors, the last in each series being the occupant of 
the see at present recognized by the Irish Church. The 
rival lines of Roman titulars have no valid claim to be the 
successors in the several sees of the pre-Reformation 
bishops. 

3. The Bishops who were in lawful possession of Irish 
sees at the death of Queen Mary publicly and formally, as 
a body, accepted the principles of the Reformation. In 
all probability the only dissentients among them were 
the two who were deprived in 1560, Walsh and Leverous. 


See ‘ The Reformation and the Irish Episcopate,’ 
by Hugh Jackson Lawlor, Canon and Precentor of 
St. Patrick’s, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Dublin; and The Church Historical Society’s Publi- 
cation, XCIII (S.P.C.K.). 

I am, etc., 
A. G. SOWERSBY 

Ross, Herefordshire 


THOMAS RAIKES 


SIR,—In conjunction with Mr. Lewis Melville, I 
am writing a book about my great-grandfather, 
Thomas Raikes, the London banker and the friend 
of Brummell and the Regency dandies. His ‘ Journal ’ 
was published in 1856-1857 by his daughter Harriet, 
who also edited her father’s correspondence with the 
first Duke of Wellington. 

I am desirous to discover the whereabouts of the 
manuscript of the ‘ Journal,’ and to hear of any letters 
written by or to him. 

I am, etc., 
Eric Votny RalkEs 

c/o Messrs. Grindley and Co., 

54 Parliament Street, S.W.1 


LORD DARLING FORGETS HIMSELF 
We have received many letters in appreciation of 
our article last week, ‘ Lord Darling Forgets Himself.’ 
We regret that these are expressed in terms which 
make it impossible for us to print them. We have also 
received one—anonymous—on the other side, accusing 
us of ‘‘ meanness and imbecility.’’ 


THE THEATRE 
FORTY YEARS ON 


By Ivor BROwN 


Dandy Dick. By Sir Arthur Pinero. 
Hammersmith. 


HILE we scheme and wait for our National 
W Theatre, Sir Nigel Playfair continues to 

reillumine, with private adventure and at no 
risk whatever to the taxpayer whose blood is expected to 
freeze at the very notion of a Public Playhouse, 
historical side of the English dramatic tradition. Where. 
upon those who hate the art of the theatre and are only 
entertained by the latest gossip and gaddings of the 
industry of entertainment, use the word ‘‘ Museum ” 
as though a museum were in itself a discreditable and 
disgusting object. That a museum is a bore to the 
boor is more than likely; that the taxpayer could be 
advantaged to the extent of some decimal fraction 
of a penny a year by hurling all the contents of the 
British Museum into the sea is no less than probable. 
But to put the nobler achievements of the past into such 
storage as is possible seems to me only an act of civic 
decency and common sense; in the case of drama 
there is no need for any frostiness or frowsiness of 
atmosphere. We can revive the living word and it 
is only logical to start muttering about the stale air 
of museums if we are first convinced that only those 
plays can be amusing which were written in the last 
five minutes, That playgoers are so infected with 
this dread of a revival simply is not true. ‘ The 
School for Scandal,’ in the excellent production at 
the Kingsway, has been a success of the winter 
season. It is, of course, a far richer and larger 
piece than ‘ Dandy Dick,’ but if one is to be sneered 
at as ‘‘museumy ” so is the other. And so, by the 
same argument, is the entire canon of Shakespeare. 

‘ Dandy Dick ’ is three years older than Hawtrey’s 
version of ‘ The Private Secretary’ and five years 
younger than ‘ Charley’s Aunt.’ It is hardly, how- 
ever, of their school, having style in place of slapstick 
and being shaped with far more of the formal cut. 
It is labelled ‘‘ farce ’’ but it is really an extravagant 
comedy of *‘ humours ”’ in the Elizabethan sense. 
For farce is essentially physical, and ‘ Dandy Dick’ 
has little horse-play and much cackle about horses. 
The characters are not drawn from the life but from 
the convention. The rule of ‘‘ humours’’ ordains 
that each character shall have a quality and to that 
quality he must be strictly faithful. So the Dean of 
St. Marvells is throughout essentially the stage 
ecclesiastic; his ‘‘ humour ”’ is to be soapy, senten- 
tious and verbose. He never addresses cook or butler 
as though they were anything less than a chapter, 
and his daughters are only his good companions in so 
far as they constitute a congregation. Whenever 
even one listener is congregated together, the Dean 
turns the settee into a pulpit. His embarrassing sister, 
Georgina, the Florence Nightingale of Newmarket, 
is equally definite in her ‘‘ humour ”’; she cannot 
utter a sentence without a stable simile; all provender 
is oats to her; she is continually munching antic 
hay and her life is a hilarious conglomeration of fillies 
and furlongs. No fanciers of the turf would really 
maintain this monotony of metaphor, but the 
“humour ’’ demands it. And the humour is justifiable, 
for Georgina, though plainly intolerable for a con- 
tinual canter, gives us a rare good gallop for a 
couple of hours. 

There are two ways of writing farce. The modern 
method is akin to the medieval; it improvises. We 
are continually hearing from the backward-looking 
men that fun was never so funny as in the times of 
the Commedia dell Arte, when the drolls went caracoling 
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into their charade as the moment spurred them. 
Recent research into this much-belauded mummery 

gests that their buffoonery was simply based upon 
the most tedious forms of practical joke. But let 
that pass. This happy-go-lucky method prevails at the 
moment, for it is common knowledge that the enor- 
mously successful farces at the Aldwych are first 
written by Mr. Ben Travers and then drastically 
re-edited by the players. Mr. Lonsdale, first favourite 
among writers of contemporary comedy, obviously 
does not plot a play out in detail before he sets to 
work; if plums occur to him, he throws them into the 
bow! and waits for the maturing of more such fruit. 
The result is a pudding, not a pattern. ‘ Dandy 
Dick ’ is of the other, the formal type. It is planned, 
shaped and balanced. You feel that the author had 
arranged for three sets of wedding-bells to ring out 
the complications before he wrote a word of the 
dialogue, whereas in Mr. Lonsdale’s case you are 
convinced that he wrote a delicious second act without 
the faintest notion of what he would do in his third, 
trusting, Micawber-wise, that something would 
undoubtedly turn up, the Comic Muse being a boun- 
teous mother to her sons. 

The formality of ‘ Dandy Dick ’ and the ability of 
that horse to go straight for the post make a pleasant 
change from the farces that come scrambling home. 
The piece is very gently played at Hammersmith; I 
have seen it done with far more bustle. It must 
have been Sir Nigel Playfair’s intention to emphasize 
the comedy of ‘‘ humours,” although the piece is 
officially labelled farce. None the less, I think more 
horse-power is needed and the whole pace could be 
speeded up with advantage. As the Dean, Sir Nigel 
gives a lovely performance in the vein of that pretty 
pomposity which is the overall worn by righteous- 
ness for the touching of pitch. He is justly deliberate. 
When divines determine to go the pace they gallop 
gingerly, and Sir Nigel perfectly suggests the nervous 
treading of a path whose primroses are thistles against 
which the ecclesiastic gaiter is the flimsiest defence. 
But the rest should be brisker, I think. Georgina 
is a part that can hardly go wrong. Miss Marie Lohr, 
magnificently stocked and skirted for la vie sportive of 
the eighteen-eighties, gives the lady a pink and lavish 
femininity; my previous idea of this pride of the 
paddock was of a more leathery creature with a 
whip-crack voice, one who might be overlooked in the 
harness-room by reason of her protective colouring. 
However, Miss Léhr amply carries out this softer 
reading of the part and radiates tremendous fun. 

The minor parts are not all well played. Mr. George 
Skillan, however, is triumphantly absurd as_ the 
dyspeptic Major Tarver. An Anglo-Indian character 
with a curried liver was evidently an indispensable 
figure of farce forty years ago; Mr. Cattermole of 
‘The Private Secretary ’ had set the pace in roaring 
hepatic humour and Major Tarver renders the same 
distress in a minor key. Mr. Skillan, moping song- 
fully into his moustaches like a wan, if lyrical, walrus 
with a watery eye, is enormously amusing; in his 
frogged jacket and Hessians he is the sad and bilious 
shadow of a Heavy Dragoon as portrayed in 
“Patience.” The cavalry officers who bring violin and 
music to the Deanery piano are lovely specimens of the 
pre-gramophone and pre-wireless age when music 
was home-made and every guest could be reckoned 
on to do his tremulous bit. May we not be grateful 
to those gifts of science and of mechanism which have 
ended the awful impositions of the amateur whose 
after-dinner exercise was a career without talent? 
Mr. Alfred Clark is a fine specimen of the sinful 
butler; here is Davus in the deanery, the eternal 
knave of farce among the clerical coffee-cups. Mr. 
Pilbeam is a moon-faced ostler of the best and Mr. 


J. B. Rowe is a good brusque baronet and spruce 
daisy of the Turf. 


MACBETH AT OXFORD 


Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. Performed by the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society. New Theatre, 
Oxford. 

Economy of scenery and time rather than any pro- 
ducer’s eccentricities probably dictated Mr. Brewster 
Morgan’s palimpsest of witches on camps and banquet- 
ing halls, and may excuse the presence of pillars in the 
countryside near Birnam Wood. When twenty-five 
scenes are telescoped into twelve there are sure to ba 
a few dubious moments. But his production on the 
whole was a disappointment: lavish in gratuitous 
lighting effects and yet quite neglectful of the related 
scenic possibilities of moorland and castles. The 
designs of the dresses, save for those of Malcolm and 
Lady Macbeth, were unimaginative without being 
conventional. 

It was all the more creditable, therefore, that Miss 
Ffrangcon-Davies should have imposed on_ her 
audience, against the weights both of production and 
tradition, a conception of Lady Macbeth as the pretty, 
scheming officer’s wife in a garrison town, vivacious 
and socially ambitious—a conception which explains 
her influence over her husband and her own lack of 
fortitude at a single blow. Mr. Dyall, as Macbeth, 
gave his usual competent performance but was so little 
affected in voice and appearance by his changing 
fortunes that he failed to bring out the avalanching, 
Hatry-like quality of the character. Nor did he 
always give Miss Davies the additional attention that 
her treatment of her part demanded. 

Mr. Playfair as Malcolm acted unevenly and was not 
good when he had nothing to say; his Malcolm was 
truculent, coarse, honest and ingenuous. Of the 
remainder, Duncan (Mr. Clutton) made a_ rather 
sanctimonious and pedantic king whom I was sur- 
prised to hear had a lot of blood ; Macduff (Mr. Sabben- 
Clare) was good at being grieved and sustaining awk- 
ward silences (rare qualities in the O.U.D.S.), while 
Mr. Gooden, as Banquo, acted a straightforward part 
adequately. Lady Macduff’s part was given a modern 
twist by Miss Sylvia Sharpe and Miss Helen Shilson 
made a convincing but unattractive brat. 

Among the less fortunate performances were those 
of Seyton, ineffectually waving Macbeth’s patent- 
leather armour, and of Banquo’s murderers, self- 
consciously hirsute and glum rather than desperate. 

The performance fell below the O.U.D.S. usual 
standard and the hopes raised by Mr. Brewster 
Morgan’s production of ‘ Othello’ last year were dis- 
appointed, although he coped well with his problems of 
space. Miss Ffrangcon-Davies alone lifted the plot 
clear of its mechanism. 

B. D. N. 


BROADCASTING 


66 -5YM ” is the sort of man I should like to meet. 

Or rather, not quite that, or not only that. I should 
delight in being present when he was talking about 
wireless, unseen though, so that he would not expect me to 
take part in the conversation and so measure my poor 
knowledge against his learning. His articles show a great 
expertness as well as the experimenter’s vision. And so, if 
now I venture to give an opinion on what he contributed 
to last Sunday’s Observer, it is only in the spirit of one who 
feels that his experience may be of use for comparison’s 
sake. G-5YM, writing about Land Lines, apropos the relay 
from Frankfurt on the 3rd, says he was distressed by the 
badness of the reception. That surprises me. With him the 
drums were like “‘ tightly stretched damp linen ’’ and the 
strings lost character. (I agree that there was too much 
noise at climaxes.) With me the string tone was as good 
as if it had come from Savoy Hill, and the drum tone equally 
so (friends can, at a pinch, be persuaded to vouch for my 
ability to distinguish instruments.) What I want to point 
out is that one listener enjoyed that relay, and to beg that 
more will be done on those lines. G-5YM says it costs 
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public money, and asks for more experiment in private. 
Well, that also will cost money, so let us hear some of the 
experiments, for it is interesting, and one likes to be present 
while these things are going on. 

* 

Two distinguished speakers at the beginning of the week : 
The Archbishop of York, with marvellous elocution and 
perfect clarity of reasoning, gave his Point of View. His 
tirade against the persecution habit of mind, his enunciation 
of principles of service and brotherhood, his plea for 
reasonableness, these made a remarkable address. There 
are few of his cloth who can so signally make a modern 
heretic feel a possible force in Christianity. He was followed 
by Mr. Augustine Birrell. The energetic thrusts, the 
glancing humour, the wisdom and the grace of his speech 
will have made an immense impression. He sees the cement 
and mortar of the social fabric crumbling away. At the 
same time he tells us we are humbler than our forefathers 
and so may hope to win the struggle between consolidation 
and dissolution. And at our eightieth birthday (how many 
of us ‘‘ moderns ”’ will reach it?) he wishes us pleasant 
memories. How many will then broadcast theirs with the 
charm of his dignified utterance? 

* 


The following are selected from programmes for the 
coming week. (All London and Daventry unless other- 
wise stated.) Monday: Mr. Bonamy Dobrée’s talk on 
‘Mrs. Montague’ (5GB, 8.0), Viscount Grey’s Point of 
View (9.20.) Tuesday: ‘ Looking Backwards ’—Miss 
Gertrude Tuckwell (7.0.) | Wednesday: Discussion on 
Unemployment between Sir Josiah Stamp and Mr. J. M. 
Keynes (9.20.) Thursday: Major Clough Williams-Ellis. 
on ‘ Wales and the Octopus ’ (Cardiff, 6.0). Friday: Mr. 
Stanley Casson on ‘ Epstein and the Modernists’ (5GB, 
8.30). Readers are reminded of the many excellent weekly 
features, such as the talks of Sir Walford Davies, Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy, Miss V. Sackville-West, Mr. Ernest 
Newman, Mr. Harold Nicolson, Dr. Dyson, and serial 
talks now in progress. To overlook these, rendered 
likely by reason of that very periodicity, would be to lose 
touch with a valuable aspect of broadcasting. 

ConpDoR 


ADOLESCENCE IN AFRICA 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


HROUGH eucalyptus woods 
Or under palms we strolled 
To bathe and sun-bathe, laze and dream, 
Or watch the fan of night unfold; 


The sea performed a lunar waltz— 
Orchestral it has always been— 

The thunder of all ocean breathed 
The brio of an olivine; 


At times a thread of foam lassooed 
A coral ankle, curling cool 
Won a warm body from the sand 
To wet in a distorting pool; 


Or tides of phosphorus 
Kissed luminous our arms, 

But moon-winds rustling under stars 
Saddened the heart with time’s alarms. 


The mango wood our hermitage 

And our retreat the grey lagoon 
Filtered the tambourining wind, 

The drumming of the May monsoon; 


Too musical the leaves, 
Too sorrowful the sea, 

Each wave resounding on the shore 
Was counterpoint to misery. 


But luxuries of woe 
Voluptuously enjoyed 

Left when the rains were over and gone 
The moon polished in a clean void. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—207 


Set sy Ivor Brown 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and g 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best sets of 
‘ Stanzas written in Dejection near Maple’s.’ No 
affront is meant to the furnishing house of that name, 
the theme being merely such thoughts and emotions gs 
may be aroused in the poet by the Tottenham Coun 
Road. There is no need to imitate Shelley either in 
mood or measure, but pastiche is not ruled out. The 
length is limited to thirty-two lines. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and g 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best observa. 
tions of Mr. Pepys of the Navy Office on the Naval 
Disarmament Conference. Length ‘not more than 
250 words. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
207A or LITERARY 2078). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, February 24. The results will be announced 
in the issue of March 1. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 205 
Set By MarRTIN ARMSTRONG 


A. In the following passage from Thomas Love 
Peacock the Rev. Dr. Folliott is talking at the break- 
fast table. A First Prise of Two Guineas and a Second 
Prize of Half a Guinea are offered for the conversion of 
this into the later style of Peacock’s son-in-law, 
Meredith. In the new version brief indications of the 
Doctor’s actions may be interspersed in his mono- 
logue. ‘‘ Our doctor twirled a coffee-spoon,” and 
such like; the whole not to exceed two hundred words. 

Well, sir, well; there is cogency in a good supper; 

a good supper, in these degenerate days, bespeaks a 
good man; but much more is wanted to make up an 
Athenian. Athenians, indeed! where is your 
theatre? Who among you has written a comedy? 
where is your attic salt? which of you can tell who 
was Jupiter’s great grandfather? or what metres 
will successively remain, if you take off the first three 
syllables, one by one, from a pure antispastic 
acatalectic tetrameter? Now, sir, there are three 
questions for you; theatrical, mythological and 
metrical; to every one of which an Athenian would 
give an answer that would lay me prostrate in my 
own nothingness. 


B. The first and last verses of Swinburne’s poem 
‘The Oblation,’ which are quoted below, might be 
changed, by a few deft alterations and readjustments, 
into a poem called ‘ The Offer,’ no longer a poem of 
devotion, but one depicting a Jewish pawnbroker 
bargaining with a customer over a secondhand piano. 
We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a Second 
Prise of Half a Guinea for the most convincing 
perversions : 
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15 February 193° 
Ask nothing more of me, sweet ; 
All I can give you I give. 
Heart of my heart, were it more, 
More would be laid at your feet : 
Love that should help you to live, 
Song that should spur you to soar. 


I that have love and no more 
Give you but love of you, sweet: 
He that hath more, let him give; 
He that hath wings, let him soar ; 
Mine is the heart at your feet 
Here, that must love you to live. 


REPORT FROM MR. ARMSTRONG 


2osa. If the prose of the later Meredith is an 
acquired taste, it is a taste which, as several of the 
entries for this competition amply demonstrate, can 
be very thoroughly acquired. The peculiarities of 
this particular Meredith are so loud and so insistent 
that it is not a very difficult task to hit him off with 
some plausibility, but to do so really well demands 
keen ears and palate. It is very much like making 
a souffié: to overdo it is to ruin it. ; 

Four entries, those of Non Omnia, Seacape, 
M. H. K. and N. B., emerge at once as the best. 
The first of these to fall out is N. B. He does not 
stick closely enough to the matter in hand, though 
some of his passages are excellent. ‘‘ No scholars 
we. Particles puzzle us. A gaunt chorus before a 
dead altar-fire chant of comedy’s death,’’ has the 
true note. M. H. K. failed in matter rather than 
manner. Meredith’s syntax is always of the last 
precision; M. H. K.’s is loose here and there and 
her meaning suffers accordingly. But ‘‘ yet more, 
he was a poet of the ultimate metrical ’’ is the real 
thing, and so is her opening: Dr. Folliott eyed the 
Cerebos. 

“Yet, mark you, a good supper argues a good man; 
degenerate days these. Yet hardly an Athenian! Of 
noble soul, yet not seasoned with the true Attican condi- 
ment.” 

(Dr. Folliott and Meredith must be absolved from 
Attican.) 

Between the remaining two I cannot decide. Non 
Omnia is somewhat excessive, but Seacape’s series 
of questions is a little too monotonously point-blank. 
They lack the rhetorical variety of the true Meredith. 
Both, however, are excellent, and I suggest that they 
split the prize-money equally between them. 


THE WINNING ENTRIES 
I 


The doctor’s two dubious ‘‘ wells,” 
inflected and separated by the lightly touched 
respectful vocative, signified an agreement soon 
to receive defined frontiers. He first conceded, 
“A good supper commands our homage and pro- 
claims its founder a true lord in days affecting 
scorn of gastric prowess.’’ After combative inhala- 
tion, he invaded enemy territory with, ‘‘ Boeotians, 
I doubt not, were good supper men, but would have 
sat out of reach of the salt at an Athenian ban- 
quet.”” Here was flicked a symbolic crumb. 
“ Athenians !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Away with puny preten- 
sions, Has your worship of a pseudo-Dionysius 
robed itself in the tragic ritual? Or the collision 
of your cloudy wits issued in luminous flashes of 
comedy? From the loins of what primeval progenitor 
came the House of Olympus? Is there one of you 
can name the succession of prosodical corpora that 
would be formed by a thrice-decapitated pure anti- 
spastic acatalectic tetrameter?” Decisively he thrust 
the toast rack to the centre of the table. ‘‘ I pose 
three questions, sir, theatrical, mythological, metrical. 
Let an Athenian reply and I am an initiate, an empty 
soul, prostrate and athirst for the immortal word.’’ 

Non Omnia 


upwardly 


The Saturday Review 
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I do not deny, Sir, that a good supper has pro- 
digious merit. A good supper, in these days of 
Gadarane declivities, bespeaks the man: homo integer 
vite. But there lacks the cothurnus to implement 
the stature of your Athenian. Athenians, forsooth ! 
Where are your contests of the Great Dionysia? In 
whose archonship is any of you inscribed in the 
Didascaliae for comic victories? Where is your salt 
that seasons the Attic platter? Which of you can set 
a glib tongue to the name of the Olympian’s great- 
grandfather? Subtract successively the three prime 
syllables of a pure antispastic acatalectic tetrameter, 
and which of you can say what metre, at each suc- 
cessive subtraction, remains? 

To Athens for that! There, Sir, the triple question 
is posed for you: theatrical, mythological, metrical. 

I cherish the fancy that to each of them your 
Athenian would return such a reply as would engulf 
me in the deep-sea deep of overwhelming nihility. 

SEACAPE 
205B. This competition produced every variety of 
entry, from those who qualified for the selected list 
to those reckless souls who plunged boldly into poetic 
frenzy without pausing to consider exactly what I 
had demanded of them. 

Some competitors who were otherwise good ignored 
what is vital in the original poem, namely, that 
the rhyme-words in each stanza are identical. It is, 
in fact, one of those poems whose composition con- 
sists in choosing appropriate sense for pre-established 
rhyme-words, instead, as is fortunately more usual in 
writing poetry, of finding appropriate rhymes for a 
sense which already exists in the poet’s mind, This 
peculiarity must, of course, be preserved in the 
parody : failure to do so excluded some entries other- 
wise excellent. 

E. M. Rutherford, Valimus and Seacape remained 
in my final selection. The qualities and defects of 
each seem to me about equal, so I have tossed up, 
The following is the order dictated by chance or 
providence: E. M. Rutherford, Valimus, Seacape. 
Since Seacape has already secured one prize this is 
obviously just. I therefore recommend E. M. Ruther- 
ford for first prize and Valimus for second. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Ask nothing more, but complete ! 
All I can give you I give. 

If it were worth any more 

I would be ready to meet, 

Ready to help you to live, 

But to the treble I soar. . . . 


There is the answer. No more! 
Upper notes, two incomplete. 
He that hath more, let him give. 
Who hath no ear, let him soar. 
Surely my offer you meet? 
Let us both live and let live. 
E. M. RUTHERFORD 


SECOND PRIZE 


Ask nothiag more of me, friend; 
All I will give you I give. 

Beard of my beard, were it more 
You would have riches to spend : 
Moneys to help you to live, 

Notes that should spur you to soar. 


I that give this and no more 
Give quite the worth of it, friend : 
Izzy hath more—let him give; 
Ikey is rich—let him soar; 

Not a cent more will I spend, 
Me! that must do you to live. 


VaLiuus 
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PAST AND PRESENT—XIV 


HE incessantly increasing literature about 
Dickens is one of the major boredoms of life, for 
at least nine-tenths of it emanates from persons 
of a quite idiotic picty. It is not enough for them 
that Dickens was a very great humorist, a master of 
the exuberant grotesque: they must ascribe to him 
every literary quality and every merit as a man. And 
then, to make each his distinctive contribution, they 
must each seize on some one thing in him and 
expatiate on its significance. 


* 
* * 


It is this last trick that I myself find most madden- 
ing. Consider the nature of the worid that Dickens 
created, in the prodigality of his genius. If, as 
Dryden finely said, there was God's plenty in the world 
of Chaucer, what phrase can be strong enough to 
convey the profusion of almost everything in the world 
of Dickens? It is a world of abundance and of genial 
confusion, which we are to take in the spirit 
of its creator, with gusto, with a kind of heroic gross- 
ness, as a whole. Put it another way. We are 
bidden to a feast ardently improvised by a gourmand, 
not to a severely exquisite dinner planned by a 
gourmet. To fasten one’s attention on any one 
item is to proclaim oneself unworthy of a place at 
the laden board. Yet there sit to it numbers of persons 
who miss entirely the exhilaration of superabundance 
and of a hearty holiday from discrimination. They 
solemnly believe they are doing Dickens a service by 
selecting some one thing and tracing its recurrence 
through the series of Gargantuan bills of fare. 


* 
* * 


The latest writer on him, Mr. Edward Wagenknecht, 
author of ‘ The Man Charles Dickens’ (Constable, 
18s. 6d.), errs in a rather different way. He has not 
given us a volume on some one thing in Dickens the 
writer. His concern, as the title proclaims, is Dickens 
the man, a man undoubtedly many-sided. But he sub- 
divides his book: ‘ Dickens as Artist,’ ‘ Dickens and 
Humanity,’ ‘ Dickens and Love,’ in a deplorable 
fashion. I have found his book on the whole easy to 
read, and I am not ungrateful for some useful reminders 
and some additions to my limited knowledge of his 
subject, but I really must point out that a man’s person- 
ality is more than the sum of his attitudes towards this, 
that, and the other. And I must add that, as Dickens was 


not a thinker, it matters little to us what attitudes he 


assumed towards art, humanity, love, and the rest. 
What does matter to us is his work. When his attitude 
as a man gave full play to his genius as a writer, it 
was by that fact triumphantly justified: when it did 
not, it was condemned, simply by that fact. There 
have been writers, though they have been fewer than 
the professors suppose, whose ideas were of great 
intrinsic value, but Dickens was not one of them. 

He was not patient enough, not disinterested enough 
to think out his thoughts to the end; and though he 
has a great deal of the (usually overdone) pathos of 
situations, he has no sense of the pathos of all human 
existence. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Wagenknecht writes somewhere of the ‘‘emotional 
democracy ’’ of Dickens. To me, at any rate, there 
seems little in the world so objectionable, in itself, as 
emotional democracy ; but since the emotional democrat 
inspired the writer we may return thanks for it, as for 
the optimism of Browning, the inverted idealism of 


Baudelaire, the ferocity of Swift. All the same we 
can exaggerate the effect of even that in kindling the 
genius of Dickens. For his was not the world on 
which Thackeray in one way, Trollope in another 
reported, but a world peopled with beings more than 
human. Often enough, or too often, he had a Purpose 
other than that of the artist, and sometimes it was the 
purpose of the emotional democrat, but as he worked 
his imagination rejoicingly seized on every element of the 
grotesque in character, so that in the end the book could 
not be a criticism of life because it was about persons 
more than human, in circumstances more rich jy 


farcical opportunity than those of actual persons ever 
can be. 


He does not live by his novels as such : he lives 
an enormous number of characters. That they are 
highly peculiar in the sense of being extraordin 
everyone knows, but not everyone has noticed how 
seldom a character in Dickens develops. The opera. 
tion of his imagination is this—he projects a character, 
with amazing energy, once for all, and what follows 
is an eager display of what the character, without 
change, would do or say in the situations a fertile fancy 
provides. There is no testing of character in Dickens, 
and there is nothing indeterminate in his persons. He 
does not see them as malleable by life. In one way or 
another they dominate life, which can but afford them 
openings for the exhibition of their particular virtue, 
using that word in the old sense and without modern 
moral implications. They are masters of their fate, 
for they cannot change. 


* 
* * 


Dogmatism, not to be taken too seriously, is allow- 
able in table-talk, and instead of ‘‘ venturing to 
suggest ’’ I lay it down, for contradiction which I shall 
not contradict, that the difference between Dickens and 
the modern novelist is in the last sentence of the 
preceding paragraph. Roughly speaking, the modern 
novelist regards circumstances as _ determinants 
of conduct, and Dickens regards them as deter- 
mined by character. Usually, what befalls his 
character is what becomes them, in that it makes more 
salient what they permanently are. His persons are 
magnets, drawing to them appropriate experiences, 
whereas people in the so actual world of modern 


novelists are exposed to experiences which make or mar 
them. 


* 
* * 


The strange thing, and it is the triumph of Dickens, 
is that books in many ways so unreal should be so 
warmly human, and his changelings as dear to us as 
our own kith and kin. But he answers to a dream most 
of us have had, of enjoying a humorous and generous 
and poetic propriety in experience, instead of having to 
put up with what comes along. In his own manner, he 
satisfies the Baconian definition: the shows of things 
are subdued in him to the desires of the mind, as in 
poetry. It is not surprising that so many of his 
warmest admirers of the most intelligent kind should 
have been poets. We know in what terms Landor, 
the austerest of writers, dedicated a volume to the most 
extravagant, and in what terms Swinburne, nourished 
on the humour of Aristophanes and of the Elizabethan 
and Restoration writers of comedy, saluted the creator 
of Pickwick and of Mrs. Gamp. But doubtless there 
is room for more pedestrian surveys of his world, and I 
would not dissuade anyone from reading Mr. Wagen- 
knecht’s quite readable and sometimes helpful book 
on the man who wrote the books. 
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REVIEWS 
THE SUPREME ADVENTURER 


Ry T. WELBY 


Giacomo Casanova: His Life and Memoirs. 
Translated by Arthur Machen. Selected and 
edited by G. D. Gribble. Routledge. 25s. 


ASANOVA is the supreme instance of the man 
(ae lives by his wits and his personality at the 
expense of society, and he is also, with St. Augustine, 
Cellini, Pepys, Rousseau, one of the five greatest of 
autobiographers. At that eminence, I suggest, he is 
entitled to be spared our moralizing. Write other 
words for ‘‘ beauty ’’ and ‘‘ consecrate ’’ in Marvell’s 
— All beauty when at such a height 

Is so already consecrate, 

and we have all the defence he needs. He is the 
complete realization of certain human possibilities, 
and it is trivial to weigh him in the scales of morality 
instead of contemplating him as one of those very 
rare beings in whom personality is not dilute and 
intermittently manifest as happens with the rest of 
us, but pure and pervasive as in a character of great 
fiction. 

Nevertheless, in welcoming these two handsome 
volumes of the neatly enough abridged ‘ Memoirs,’ 
[| must make my protest against the repeated suggestion 
that Casanova was an inveterate liar and against the 
invocation of Miinchausen. That protest is not based 
merely on the proof given us in recent years that 
several of his most vainglorious improbabilities con- 
tain, at points where they can be checked, at least 
a considerable proportion of truth. My contention is 
that Casanova could not possibly have been the mere 
liar of the popular estimate because he was so great 
an autobiographer. What conceivable pleasure could 
the artist in him have had from persistent falsifica- 
tion? A man of great vanity has sat down to paint 
his own portrait: how can his vanity be gratified 
by a picture in which almost every trait is other than 
his own? Lying is for shallow boasters, not for a 
man who ultimately glories not so much that the deeds 
were braver than those of all the other unworthies 
as that they were done by him and figure forth pre- 
cisely his personality. But no doubt Casanova has his 
own sort of truth, the artist’s rather than the 
chronicler’s, Some things he must have rearranged, 
and his chronology is notoriously loose; much he 
heightened; occasionally, it may well be supposed, 
he avenged himself in his ‘ Memoirs ’ for the frustra- 
tion of his actual design in life; and there is a strong 
suspicion that several of his loves, but certainly not 
Henriette, were ‘“‘ daughters of dreams and of 
stories.’’ Art, however, in Stendhal’s definition, is 
“exaggeration @ propos,’’ and very nearly all 
Casanova’s exaggerations have their propriety. He 
puts us at a certain distance from the facts, but I 
doubt whether he is often deliberately defiant of his 
own kind of truth. “ A man,” he himself wrote, 
“‘can have no object in deceiving himself, and it is 
for myself that I chiefly write.” 

His narratory style, as he claimed, is that neither 
of a penitent sinner nor of a man unwilling to acknow- 
ledge his follies. There are passages of an ingenious 
but weakening casuistry, the real man, however, 
emerging in such plain sayings as that to dupe fools 
is to avenge the intellect. Admitting the questionable 
sources from which he derived all the money he ever 
had and the questionable uses to which he put it, he 
feels himself justified because it went with him in 
much the same direction as it would have gone with 
Its original possessors. ‘‘ I have squandered every- 
thing; it is my comfort and my justification.’’ It is 


his summing-up at the age of seventy-two, in his 
retirement at Dux. There is nothing to which he can 
now look forward, except death, and he cries out 
upon it, since it ‘‘ turns away from the great theatre 
an attentive hearer before the end of the play which 
deeply interests him.”” Very few have cared so much 
for life, found it so continuously interesting. In 
general, people who clamour for a full life mean no 
more than a life full of the few things which specially 
appeal to them; but Casanova, though he has his 
master passion of sensuality, really does demand full- 
ness of life, the cup brimmed with sour wine if nothing 
better be available. He is constantly responsive to the 
challenge, of beauty in women, of credulity in his 
dupes, of cunning in his competitors. His egotism 
is so profound that it becomes a kind of altruism. He 
is an inverted knight-errant who chivalrously speeds 
the working of the law by which a fool is soon parted 
from his money, and who shortens for predestined 
cuckolds the tedious interval between the first sensa- 
tion of frontal discomfort and the full spread of 
antlers. He misses no opportunity; and, though he 
would have given his own twist to the meaning, he 
would have liked Tennyson’s phrase about “ seizing 
the skirts of happy Chance.’”’ 

Of-the matter of the all but incomparable ‘ Memoirs ” 
there is neither space nor need to write. Their fame 
with the few dates from the time of their original 
publication, but they have been steadily moving, even 
in England, from the category of books ‘‘very curious 
and disgusting ’’ into that of important human 
documents. It must be nearly forty years since Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, whose special reputation should never 
be allowed to obscure his work as a courageous and 
philosophic critic, dealt with him as seriously as he 
deserves to be treated. The well-rewarded pilgrimage 
of Mr. Arthur Symons to Dux resulted, about thirty 
years ago, in an essay where the bookmakers would 
have produced a volume, but an essay which brushed 
away mountains of scornfully unspecified nonsense 
about Casanova the liar. A few years ago we were 
given, on the initiative of Mr. Rodker, a full and 
finely produced English edition of the ‘ Memoirs.’ 
Other good work has been done here, and more in 
France; some also, of which I can give no first-hand 
report, in Germany. Now, for the general reader of 
English, we have the abridgment under notice. The 
publishers have done their duty generously by it: it 
is well printed, in a style which does not suggest any 
striving after effect but accords well with the spirit 
of the book. Mr. Machen’s translation is meritorious, 
and as for Mr. Gribble’s part in the enterprise, after 
the protest already made against the suggestion of 
common lying, there is nothing to be said against it 
‘** Cutting ”’ to get the ‘ Memoirs’ into two volumes 
has to be drastic, and it would be making too much 
of merely personal preferences to object to the excision 
of this episode rather than that. What is indispens- 
able is that the far from artless contrasts which the 
unabridged ‘ Memoirs ’ offer us should be adequately 
represented, and this condition has been satisfied. 

That is to say, we have in this abridgment much 
the same alternation of sheer realism and romantic 
episode. It is in the latter that Casanova, probably 
beginning with a fact, gives wings to his fancy. But 
there is hardly deception there: that he is romancing 
is plain. The realistic passages, which are far more 
numerous, are written with vanity and with the 
heightening touch of the artist, but they are plainly 
written out of actual experience. Leaving aside the dis- 
reputable adventures, take the visit to Voltaire. So 
far as I know, there is only Casanova’s word for it, but 
anyone who thinks it pure invention simply does not 
recognize internal evidence when presented to him. 
That Voltaire should be at once so unexpected and so 
true to himself is proof enough that Casanova wrote the 
account, with whatever embellishments, out of first- 
hand knowledge of him. 
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impression produced by Dr. Gooch’s panoramic 
THE CAUSES OF THE WAR is of the surprisingly large part played by subordinates 


Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. 
Fourth Impression. By G. P. Gooch, Long- 
mans. 7s. 6d. 


INCE Dr. Gooch’s handbook is already familiar 

to all serious students of his subject its scope 
and style hardly need to be discussed again. Briefly 
it may be regarded as a colossal book review, 
allowing each work about as much space as it might 
receive in these pages, but dealing with so many 
authors in succession, of all the nationalities con- 
cerned, that it has developed from a brief paper 
read in 1922 into a substantial volume, twice en- 
larged by the continuing output of revelations. The 
treatment of these additions is in fact the point at 
which Dr. Gooch most exposes himself to criticism. 
Having originally divided his subject-matter on the 
basis of nationality—Germany, the Near East, Great 
Britain and so on—he inserted two years ago a pre- 
liminary chapter on the revelations of 1927, to which 
is now added another entirely separate account of 
the revelations of 1928-29. While there is obviously 
much to be said for making a distinction between 
original and inserted material, that could surely have 
been done without the inconvenience of having to 
refer to three separate parts of the book in order to 
find the sum of references to any given country. 
This weakness has evidently been realized by the 
author, who expresses a terse resolution to merge 
the supplements in a revised edition, if the demand 
continues. 

The new chapter of 150 pages shows how varied 
and interesting have been the contributions to the 
discussion in various countries during 1928-29. Thus 
Plamenatz : 


Appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs [in Montenegro] 
in April, 1913 . . . vainly implored Petrograd for money 
at any rate to pay the officers. A year later, in April, 1914, 
he was agreeably surprised to learn from the King that 
Russia would renew the subsidy, pay the arrears, and 
supply arms and clothing for 50,000 men. The King made 
enquiries as to the reason of this volte-face, and was 
informed that a war against Austria was not far off. 
When the news of Serajevo reached Cettinje, the Serb 
Minister observed prophetically to Plamenatz, ‘‘ This 
cartridge will bring liberty to the whole Serb race.” 
Russia, he added in response to a question, would stand 
by them. 


In view of the present situation in the former 
territories of the Dual Monarchy it is interesting to 
find quoted Baron Macchio’s argument that ‘‘ the 
Monarchy was not an anachronism but a structure 
admirably adapted to the economic interests of the 
peoples of the middle Danube.”’ 

Dr. Gooch cautiously avoids anything in the 
nature of conclusions, or even a summary, but 
although anything like a considered judgment on 
the causes of the war is still out of the question, 
pending the publication of much promised material, 
we feel that a few purely tentative generalizations 
as an introduction by so well-informed an authority 
could have been forgiven. The effect of the survey 
as it now stands is, of course, to confirm the im- 
pression that any treatment in terms of ‘‘ war guilt ’’ 
in even a restricted sense is impossible, while if we 
examine the causes of the war in a scientific spirit 
the almost universal combination of incapacity and 
good-will in the pre-war rulers of Europe is one of 
the most striking features. It was especially 
unfortunate that such large territories happened 
simultaneously for a considerable period to fall under 
the irresponsible control of three Emperors who were 
all completely unfit to govern, two by temperament 
and one on account of senile obstinacy. Another 


and nonenities, often without the active support or 
even the knowledge of their principals, in creati 
the situation out of which the war naturally arose. 
it is only necessary to specify the very real morat 
obligation to France created by the military attachéy’ 
conversations in London from 1906 onwards, which 
were unknown till long afterwards to the majority of 
the Cabinet, the Serajevo murders which 
known in advance to the Belgrade Cabinet were not 
apparently initiated by it, and the conduct of 
Izvolsky, who, as Russian Ambassador at Paris on 
the outbreak of ‘hostilities, boasted ‘‘ Felicitez-moi, 
madame, c’est ma petite guerre qui commence,” 

While it becomes increasingly difficult to fasten 
anything resembling ‘‘ war guilt ’’ on particular 
countries or even individual rulers in a moral sense 
the terrific detailed confessional which allows us, in 
Dr. Gooch’s words, to ‘‘ know the face and mind of 
Europe during the twenty years before the war as 
we know no other period in the history of mankind” 
is discreditable to the capacity of the statesmen 
concerned in proportion as it is creditable to their 
intentions. The lesson of 1914 is surely that it 
would be possible for the most terrible wars to break 
out in spite of all the countries concerned acting 
purely on the defensive, and against this contingency 
the school of thought which regards all wars as 
the outcome of deliberate aggression has no re 
at all. Frederick the Great’s type of aggressive war- 
fare is probably. as dead as the curious pre-1914 idea 
that a good sharp dose of war is a wise tonic for 
waking up a moribund state and putting it on its 
feet again. 

We must not forget to congratulate the publishers 
on having produced a demi-octavo book of more 
than 400 pages, well printed on decent paper, for 
about 5s. less than we have been forced to consider 
normal; many students will be grateful to them. A 
general index is needed. 


METABIOLOGY 


God: Being an Introduction to the Science of 
Metabiology. By John Middleton Murry, 
Cape. tos. 6d. 


¢¢ TN this book Science and Religion are recon- 

ciled, and by neither violence nor vagueness. 
The reconcilation is so thorough that perhaps 
neither of them will like it.’? So the author observes 
by way of preface. And a book which begins with 
such a claim, and appears under such a devastating 
title, starts on its career inauspiciously. It is almost 
bound to arouse the reader’s prejudice; and were 
it not for the author’s name it would probably be 
thrown aside unread as presumptuous nonsense 
not worth noticing. But nobody who has read his 
life of Jesus can treat Mr. Murry’s work like that. 
And the passionate sincerity of this volume, its 
brilliance and obvious conviction, demand that it 
should be taken seriously. It is entirely purged of 
mere cleverness, and runs with a kind of fierce 
spontaneity. The difficulty about reviewing it is 
that Mr. Murry has chosen (with misgivings) to 
cast it in autobiographical form. When a man 
records his spiritual Confessions you can only listen 
with respect. When he begins to interpret his 
experience, with whatever insight and detachment, 
we cannot forget that the interpretation is just as 
much his as the experience. Yet this, which makes 
the reviewer’s difficulty, is the great value of the 
book. It stands in stimulating contrast to the 
abstract discussions of religion with which we are 
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being overwhelmed nowadays, and comes directly 
out of a man’s heart. There can be, as he 
truly remarks, no such thing as religion in the 
abstract. This is religion in the concrete, but with 


one peculiar characteristic that it is religion without 
This is its own emphatic assertion, it is 


poh the nerve of the whole argument: without 
God the life of Man is meaningless, yet God exists 
only as a metaphor; his servants must now let 
him depart in peace. What shall we do before the 

i a? 
abe is nothing in the whole world of thought 
more certainly dead than scientific naturalism. A 
system of thought which has no room for 
“ yalues ’ is not an account of life as we know it. 
Leaving Man out of its Universe, it has no way of 
bringing him in again. It only applies to the world 
of necessity; and Man belongs to the world of spirit. 
It is easy, then, to say that while Science deals 
faithfully with one aspect of experience, which 
appears to be actually non-moral, Religion con- 
cerns itself with the other. But this will not do 
for Mr. Murry. It involves an_ unreconciled 
Dualism, for Man belongs to both worlds at once, 
and must find the harmony with himself. The 
desire of the heart and the knowledge of the 
mind must appear to any thoughtful man to be in 
disastrous opposition. The harmony has been found 
in Christian thought by its characteristic doctrine 
of Creation. i.e., that the ground of the moral 
order is also the source of the Universe in time. 
But the author rejects Christianity, though with 
a reverence and appreciation far removed from the 
cheap-jack naturalism, as being unfaithful to truth. 
Orthodoxy (which he equates uncompromisingly with 
the Roman form of it) ‘‘ is built not upon Truth but 
on something more permanent than Truth, namely 
the fact that the desire in man for Faith is deeper 
than his desire for Truth.’’ Yet the theology 
of the Roman Church is, I suppose, the most 
grandiose monument of rationalism in the whole 
history of human thought. _It may be justly criticized 
on these grounds; and the author does elsewhere so 
criticize it. For the logical processes of the intellect can 
never do justice to life. ‘‘ The unity of the Universe is 
biological, not logical.” Besides, the platonic 
forms of thought in which Christian theology has 
clothed itself involve a dichotomy of Natural over 
against Supernatural which can only maintain itself 
precariously in the climate of contemporary thinking. 
Mr. Murry is probably right in this, but he cannot have 
his criticism both ways. 

There is surely some confusion of thought 
here, the more so that he insists with emphasis 
that intellect cannot, ex hypothesi, harmonize 
our experience completely; since the very thought of 
the self involves the opposition of not-self. The har- 
mony, he declares, can be found only in a spiritual 
experience, of the kind which is commonly called 
“ mystical,’’ in which the subject becomes aware both 
of its own biological unity and of the unity of the self 
so realized with organic unity of the Cosmos. 

Such an experience befell the author at the end of 
period of intense conflict: it is commonly called an 
experience of God; and that is how he wishes to 
describe it, but that his intellect will not allow him. He 
must ‘‘ disintoxicate ’’ himself from its Christian and 
theistic implications and find other ways for interpre- 
tation. There follows an account of what he takes to 
be the pure typical mystic experience, which was (as 
Mr. Murry believes) the sovereign intuition of Christ, 
determining all His life and teaching. He, too, had 
passed from conflict to peace in the knowledge and 
doing of the Father’s will. For Him, as a Jew, such 
metaphor was inevitable: we must recognize that it 
is but metaphor. Yet He is decisive for the Western 
Man. We cannot be as though He had not lived, 


and died. We must find new forms to interpret to 
ourselves the tremendous certitude which possessed 
Him. It was, in fact, Mr. Murry says, the re-birth 
which He desired for all men, to realize the self’s 
organic harmony as the act or expression of the cosmic 
harmony. Jesus Himself achieved this realization, and 
is, as such, a new “‘ emergent,” the beginning of a 
new human species. This passage is full of clear 
insight, as, for example, in the fine critique of the 
supposed identity or likeness of the ‘‘ anesthetic 
experience and the mystic; but there are two 
remarks to be made about it. First, that if we 
may trust Dom Butler, the typical experience of 
Mysticism, at any rate in its ‘‘ western” form, is 
not that which is here described. Second, that I can 
find no suggestion in the records of the life of Jesus 
that He did pass through this terrific conflict, at any 
rate before Czsarea Philippi. 

The supernatural being set aside, Christ must be 
explained in ‘‘ natural ’’ terms, but Biology is inade- 
quate to this, for it takes and can take no account of 
values and of that which has hitherto been called the 
soul. The ‘‘ new science’ of Metabiology, which is 
really evolutionary psychology with due regard to 
spiritual values (though values are merely variations 
which do, in fact, perpetuate themselves not physi- 
cally but in the lives of others), is the proper instru- 
ment for this purpose. It is the true science of Man 
in the light of that which meets us in Jesus. It is 
the substitute for theology, preserving that to which 
religion witnesses, but without God or transcendental 
reference. 

This is a book deserving careful study. It crystal- 
lizes with much force, ability, and in an admirable 
spirit, the floating tendencies of current thinking. 
It leaves us admiring but unsatisfied. It throws aside 
an interpretation which is rational as well as experi- 
ential (the Christian philosophy which he rejects) for 
one that is, in the end, obscurantist, however ‘‘ spiritu- 
ally ” satisfying. We are left, as Bergson left us, 
with a Purpose which is not the Purpose of any one 
in particular, moving towards a goal which is not 
there. In a passage below the book’s proper level, 
Mr. Murry equates the “‘ divine ’’ with the ‘‘ miracu- 
lous ’’ in the crudest form. (‘‘ What is ‘ divine’ in 
the orthodox system is, by definition, what is incom- 
prehensible.’’ ‘‘ Once the ‘ divine’ ceases to be the 
miraculous, it ceases also to be the divine.’’ 
This seems somehow to have dogged his thinking. 
But that is certainly not Christian orthodoxy.) 

Mr. Murry, in rejecting Christianity, seems to be 
combating something in himself, like St. Paul in 
this that the force of the denial is the measure of 
the strength of its appeal to him. But he has already 
travelled to Damascus: and as, for him, Christianity 
is to be identified with the Holy See, we wonder what 
is the next stage in his Odyssey? I believe he will 
be at Rome before long. 

F. R. Barry 


LOUIS XIV’S WIFE 


Madame de Maintenon. By Maud Crutwell. Dent. 
15s. 


ISS CRUTWELL’S volume is a_ welcome 

change after the surfeit of too highly coloured 
examples of historical portraiture with which of 
recent years we have been favoured. Her relatively 
cool tones are conspicuously truer than the lurid 
efforts of some contemporary biographers, and on 
occasion she can be unexpectedly right—as, for 
instance, in acquitting Madame de Maintenon of 
responsibility for the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. In her judgment la veuve Scarronique was 
singularly free from any abnormal characteristic : 
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She was neither the femme fatale, the malevolent 
witch blasting all who offended her, of Saint-Simon’s 
malignant invention, nor the all-powerful Dictatress, 
scourge of the Huguenots, of. the Dutch Gazettes, nor 
finally the hypocritical religious despot of the biographers, 
austere governess ruling her nuns with a rod of iron when 
nothing else was left to rule. No personage of her 
importance in history has been so maligned, so misunder- 
stood, so misrepresented. She, stigmatized as cruel, 
capricious, vindictive, fatal to France, was in reality a 
paragon of honesty, loyalty and magnanimity ; very simple, 
very straightforward, supremely charitable; a saint, whose 
sole ambitions were to convert her king and alleviate the 
misery caused by his wars. 


There are glowing colours, with the air of being 
slightly too good to be true. Can they be reconciled 
with what we know of the ‘‘ born governess ’’? 

Miss Crutwell’s argument is that Louis’s egoism 
and Madame de Maintenon’s modesty account for 
the difference between the truth and the report, and 
that Louis was content that someone should share 
the odium directed against himself. There is no 
reason to doubt Madame de Maintenon’s piety and 
conventional morality, but it is possible that we do 
not know le pourquoi du pourquoi with certainty. 
The undoubted facts of her truly amazing career are 
sufficiently numerous to make a long and fascinating 
tale. She (nominally) married Scarron to escape 
the convent; she presided with skill at the Hédtel 
de |’Impécuniosité of that unhappily deformed and 
vicious paralytic whose likeness, we are told, was 
to the letter Z; she was the founder of the institu- 
tion for the demoiselles de St. Cyr; and, having 
refused to be Louis’s mistress, became his devoted 
morganatic wife. The principal stepping-stone of 
her career was her period of office as gouvernante 
of the royal bastards, which brought her into close 
touch with the king. Perhaps most extraordinary 
of all was the extent of the influence she came to 
exert over the tyrannical libertine who grew to be 
such a devoted bigot. 

Miss Crutwell’s writing is not always above 
criticism but it is always genuinely interesting, and, 
altogether, the book appears to be a sincerer piece 
of work than many that have appeared of late. She 
has her prejudices, as is obvious from her somewhat 
unnecessary reference to ‘‘ the savage brutality of 
democracy.’ The savage brutality of tyranny, 


aristocracy or plutocracy, is surely not less actual 
or more desirable. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY 


The Economics of the Coal Industry. By R. C. 
Smart. King. 12s. 6d. 


economic thought modern England is nearer 
Elizabeth than Adam Smith, and Burleigh himself 
would undoubtedly agree with the standpoint taken 
by Mr. Smart in this detailed but comprehensive 
examination of the coal industry. The setting of the 
book is naturally the whole of industry, which depends 
upon the coal industry, and his fundamental propo- 
sition is that in these days, when England is no 
longer ‘‘ the workshop of the world,” cut-throat 
competition must be eliminated so that the whole 
nation may make itself an efficient economic unit. 


Economic conditions have undergone a permanent 


change since pre-war times, and if England is to face 
the competition of highly organized industry abroad 
she must realize that the traditional faith in indivi- 
dualism is a relic of the past. Economic creeds are 
the products of certain circumstances and, when the 
circumstances change, the creeds must follow suit 
since they have, of course, no absolute value. __ 
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So long as England was the only real 
ducing country in the world her coal industry, jp 
particular, was efficient enough, but Mr. Smart ig 
right in warning us that unless the industry is now 
overhauled we shall soon be outside a European 
Cartel, as we are outside a European Steel C 
and shall be unable to make any agreements, It jg 
of especial significance that while the world cop. 
sumption of coal has increased by 100 million tons 
since 1913, English production has dropped from 
287 to 240 million tons. Yet there are no unavoidable 
natural reasons why England should not be able to 
compete with foreign competition in the ex 
market. It is quite true that her coal is difficult to 
secure: 50 per cent. is won from depths of goo feet 
or over, more than 20 per cent. comes from seams 
of three feet or less, and the average distance of 
underground haulage is a mile. But, at the same 
time, the English coalfields are still the finest in the 
world and enjoy a number of substantial advan. 
tages. Forty per cent. of English coal, for example, 
is mined in coastal areas. The average distance of 
the coalfields from the sea is 22 miles, while the 
distances in Belgium are 50 miles, in France 35 to 
70 miles, in Germany 100 to 150 miles and in Poland 
400 miles, so that England is in a very favourable 
position so far as the transport costs of export are 
concerned. 

To account for the present depression Mr. Smart, 
therefore, lays some blame upon the technical 
deficiencies of the English industry, and he speaks 
with the voice of authority. In 1928, the percentage 
of machine-mined coal produced in England was 26, 
while the corresponding figures for Belgium, U.S.A. 
and France were 81, 72.2 and 60. England was 
equally negligent in cleaning coal, for she treated only 
25.4 per cent. of her total output as compared with 
85 per cent. in France and 80 per cent. in Germany, 
and, again, her coking methods are not only from 
5s. to 7s. per ton in excess of her competitors, but 
also extremely wasteful of the by-products. But, 
apart from the technical deficiencies, the organization 
of the industry has also been short-sighted. On the 
one hand, excessively large sums have been taken 
out of the industry in the form of dividends, and com- 
panies which have paid up to possibly goo per cent. 
profits in thirty years have not realized that the 
modernization of machinery and methods must be the 
first charge upon income. On the other hand, the 
business of marketing the coal has been unscientific, 
the cost having been 60 per cent. to go per cent. of 
the actual pit-head prices, exclusive of the merchants’ 
profits. 

If the industry is to be set on its feet, Mr. Smart 
stresses that all this must be altered. The equipment 
of the mines must be modernized and the many units 
must be rationalized and amalgamated so that pro- 
duction and distribution may be carried out with 
the maximum degree of efficiency. Mr. Smart 


examines the three amalgamations, the Five Counties. 


Scheme, the South Wales Scheme and the Scottish 
Scheme, and points out that they have failed because 
they have taken up the unprogressive policy of trying 
simply to restrict output and maintain prices. He 
describes how, on the other hand, the European 
amalgamations, like the Rhenish-Westphalian Syndi- 
cate, have brought about tremendous economies and 
he advises that the coal industry of this country must 
be brought equally up-to-date. In addition, he pays 
attention to the necessity of establishing more satis- 
factory relations with the miners and of carrying 
out extensive research. Mr. Smart’s book, which is 
complete with illustrations, diagrams and tables of 
statistics, will be of especial interest to the mining 
expert, but the ground which it covers is also so varied 
and extensive that it is to be commended to all 
economists and industrialists. 
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GEORGES CLEMENCEAU 


The Tiger. By George Adam. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


LREADY the bookstalls of Paris are 
A generously covered with biographies, conversa- 
tions, and personal memoirs of the Father of Victory, 
and doubtless Mr. Adam’s book is merely the first 
of the many English books which will be devoted 
to the same subject. 

‘The Tiger’ belongs to that category of books 
which are neither very good nor wholly bad. The 
matter is excellent. Mr. Adam as a former corre- 
spondent of The Times knows his Paris, and there 
is a number of new details about the Tiger’s early 

His resentment of his father’s treatment of 
Napoleon III, his Republicanism, his first voyage as 
a young man to America, his presence at the last 
battles of the Civil War, which inspired the title of 
his famous journal, L’Homme Libre, his marriage 
to Mary Plummer, his escape in 1871 from the 
vengeance both of the Commune and of the Govern- 
ment troops, his part in the Boulanger episode, his 
implication in the Panama scandal, his denunciation 
(false, of course) in the Chamber of Deputies as 
an agent of the British Foreign Office, his fight for 
justice against iniquity in the ‘“‘ Affaire Dreyfus”: 
all of these long-forgotten details are presented in a 
manner which provides a picturesque background to 
this well-informed sketch of the Tiger’s career. 

Mr. Adam’s book has two faults. It is written in 
an irritating style which detracts from the interest of 
an excellent subject-matter. In his desire to do jus- 
tice to his hero the author does not take into sufficient 
consideration the unpleasantness and the limitations 
of the Tiger’s character. Georges Clemenceau’s place 
in history was made by the war. But for that 
cataclysmic event he would have sunk to oblivion 
together with the many forgotten Premiers of the 
Third Republic. In so far as his memory remained, 
he would have been remembered as an iconoclast, 
as a man who had destroyed more than he had 
created. 

His services to his own country in the war will 
never be forgotten. To him more than to any indi- 
vidual the Allies owe their final triumph. But the 
great services which he rendered were due mainly 
to the unpleasant traits in his character: to his 
indomitable will, to his ruthless and almost brutal 
concentration on the one goal to be achieved, and 
to his qualities as a fighter and a hater. 

The truth is that Clemenceau was a difficult man 


‘to live with and, although future generations will 


forget the personal bitterness he left behind him, his 
friends were few and his enemies were many. He 
was an anti-militarist and intolerant of uniforms, 
which explains his treatment of Foch, but there was 
nothing pacific in his nature. Certainly no Prussian 
militarist could have been more ruthless in his 
demands or more brutal in his treatment of the con- 
quered than the Tiger at the Peace Conference 
which he dominated from first to last. If he won 
the war, he was totally incapable of restoring peace 
to a sore-stricken Europe, and his failure to secure 
the Presidency was a blessing not only to France 
but to the whole world. 

He possessed, however, many of the qualities of 
real greatness. His tireless energy, his superb 
courage, and even his intolerance were on a 
Stupendous scale. The variety of his talents 
was almost as extraordinary as the narrowness of 
his vision. A doctor who cured injustice, a politi- 
cian who wrote newspaper articles, an anti-militarist 
who fought duels, a man of action who believed 
that his claim to fame was based on his merits as 
a philosopher, he will go down to history as one 
of the most complex figures of his epoch. He is one 
of the few examples of a working journalist who has 
risen to the control of public affairs. 


For generations of future authors he will rank 
with Napoleon, Lenin and other giants of history as 
one of the most fascinating subjects for biographical 
study. Mr. Adam’s monograph is well worth read- 
ing, but the real story of Clemenceau has yet to be 
written. In all probability that task will devolve 
upon an unborn author who will live far removed 
from the fierce passions which surround the Tiger’s 
life, and who can see him in his proper prospective. 


A WEST COAST DIARY 


Journal of a Slave Dealer (1746-1747). By Nicholas 
Owen. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Eveline Martin. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


E is a little disconcerting to open the journal of a 
slave dealer and find in it nothing about slaves. 
Nicholas Owen, the hard-up son of a well-known Irish 
family, went to Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast in 1750 
and set up there as a trader, in order to accumulate the 
fortune without which it was as difficult then as it is 
now to appear in English society as a ‘‘ gentleman.’’ 
Unfortunately he died of fever before his ambition was 
realized. But he left behind him a diary in which he 
writes, in some detail, the day-to-day record of his 
lonely life among the black men; and nowhere in this 
diary is there any attempt to describe the condition of 
the wretched slaves. If they are referred to at all it 
is as though they were cattle. He will note that on 
such a date he set off north to Cape Mount “‘ to sell 
my slaves, which amounted to only two prime men.’’ 
(There is something ghastly about that word ‘‘ prime ” 
to modern ears.) Or he will state that he was for 
weeks alone in his house, ill, with only four slaves with 
him, without thinking it worth while to inform us of 
the methods by which he prevented these four from 
running away, as so many of their predecessors had 
done. He crossed the Atlantic to America several times 
with cargoes of slaves, but gives us no details about 
conditions on the vessels on which he sailed, which, 
as his editor, Dr. Martin, remarks, is ‘‘ a tantalizing 
omission, as his account of such a disputed subject 
would have been of great interest.”” But Nicholas 
Owen could hardly have been expected to foresee the 
almost feverish interest which the twentieth century 
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would take in the vices of its ancestors. Within fifty 
years of his death the slave-trade was to become a highly 
controversial question ; but in 1756 it was still accepted 
by most Englishmen as a matter of course, a rather dis- 
agreeable necessity ; and the most that can be said for 
Owen is that he was just a little ashamed of his pro- 
fession, remarking that ‘‘ some people may think a 
scruple of congience in the above trade, but its very 
seldom minded by our European merchts. . . .”’ 

As a record of the slave trade, therefore, this journal 
is a disappointment; and it was perhaps a mistake to 
say anything about the author’s profession in the title 
appended to the modern translation. In other respects, 
however, the diary is of unusual interest. Owen’s 
reflections upon life in general, and upon the too 
frequent necessity of earning one’s living in obscure 
foreign parts, are expressed with an artless directness 
which is all his own; and his spelling is equally 
peculiar to himself, and equally amusing : 

We are here only 7 degrees from the line and above 
2,900 miles from our native seat, among a barbarous 
people that nous neither God or a good quality in man. 
Some people may think it strange that we should stay so 
long among people of the above charetar, when we have 
so many opertuniteys of going of the coast home. But I 
say, as Europe is certainly the garden of the world, yet 
there very little groes there for a passing traveler for 
nothing. A man that has spent his prime abroad, not- 
withstanding all his misfortunes, as shipwrecks, plunder- 
ings, and a hundred other things, I say that these things 
will not keep him from the charetar of a proddigal sun, 
who has spent his time idely abroad. And now he comes 
home as a useless burthen to his friends the first thing 
you hear is your name spread all over the town as the 
greatest liar in the world, so that all you have to do is to 
hold your tongue and be contented with the common name 
of ‘‘ the Mallato just come from Guinea.”’ Otherwise if 
your pockets is well stuf’d with gold, that very perticular 
hides all other infirmities, then you have hapes of frinds 
of all kinds thronging and wateing for your commands. 
Then your known by the name of “the African 
gentleman.” 

Poor Owen’s ambition, which death frustrated, was to 
go home rich. In the meantime, as will be seen, he 
had a naturally lively style, and a notable, reckless 
courage in spelling. ‘‘ Jubus ’’ (for dubious) is per- 
haps his best effort in this line. His education seems 
to have been sadly neglected. Historically his book 
is of real value as showing the kind of life led by 
European traders on the West Coast in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Owen used a mosquito net 
of his own contrivance; he lived soberly and avoided 
all excesses; but the climate killed him in the end, as 
it has killed many greater men since. 


SIR CLIFFORD ALLBUTT 


The Right Honourable Sir Thomas Clifford 
Allbutt. A Memoir by Sir Humphry Rolle- 
ston. Macmillan. 15s. 


| i is difficult to suppose that this book will appeal to 
many but medical readers. Even of such it is likely 
that few not personally acquainted with Sir Clifford 
Allbutt will have the patience to follow to its end this 
lengthy catalogue of mostly uneventful and insignificant 
details. The most interesting item in the book is the 
reprint of a letter from Sir Clifford Allbutt to Sir 
Edmund Gosse about the Brontés. Allbutt’s mother 
was a sister of Miss Wooler, Charlotte’s ‘‘ closest and 
dearest friend,’’ and in boyhood he was in close touch 
with the Bronté sisters. 

In contemplating books of this sort—and the present 
one is an exceptionally good specimen—one can only 
feel that the best memorials to men like Sir Clifford 
Allbutt are furnished by the peculiar excellence of their 
specialized work, rather than by pious records of their 


strangely unadventurous spiritual and physical passage 
through time. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 
The Dark Sisters. By Helen Ferguson. Cape, 


7s. 6d. 

Laughing Boy. By Oliver La Farge. Constable, 
7s. 6d. 

Samson the Nazarite. By Vladimir Jabotinsky, 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 


The Coat of Many Colours. By “ Ephesian ” 
(C. E. Bechover Roberts). The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


HE DARK SISTERS ’ are two young women, 

rude to their friends and nasty to each other, 
who live together in a small flat in London. Though 
they seem to have no social gifts they give a party 
to which, strange to say, a number of people come, 
among them Morgan Apsley and Edmond Muir, 
Morgan is small, bearded and sensitive, Edmond 
large, handsome, kindly and dull. Edmond is much 
taken with the elder sister Emerald and invites her 
and Karen to spend Christmas at his father’s house 
in the country. They accept, without alacrity, for 
they have few desires, their dominating emotions 
being repulsion and aversion. When Emerald 
arrives and perceives the other guests: 


‘* But who are all these people?” she asked loudly, 
glancing round her with a hard bright birdlike look of 
complete distaste... . ‘* Do you like having them all?” 

The young man laughed uncomfortably. He was not 
good at encountering female rudeness. 

‘© Well, I don’t know,” he said with some constraint. 
“It’s a family custom. They always do come.” 

Emerald gave a little venomous snort of laughter, mak- 
ing a mock of him. 

“* What a typically John Bullish attitude,” she mocked, 
turning up her superior nose. 


After this Edmond presses them to stay on, which 
they do, though growingly critical of their surround- 
ings: 


I don’t like this sort of inane existence. These 
ridiculous people bore me completely. It all seems to me 
perfectly stupid and pointless and rather unpleasant. I 
cannot conceive how you manage to find it amusing. 


Thus Emerald. When she speaks it is ‘“‘with some 
distaste,” or ‘‘ with a short rather disagreeable 
laugh,’’ or ‘‘ with defiant malevolence,’ or ‘‘ with 
dry artificial brightness,’’ or ‘‘ swelling with anger 
and resentment,’’ or ‘‘ making a sneering face,” 
or ‘‘ almost with savagery,”’ or ‘‘ chilly and terse,” 
or ‘‘ ignoring his remark,” or ‘‘ choking with fury.” 
When she is not speaking, however, it does not 
mean that she is pleased : 


Emerald stared at him a moment in silence; then, still 
silent, she pressed the end of her lighted cigarette on to 
the back of his hand which was once more wavering in 
her direction. 


This incident (a young man had wanted to kiss her) 
brings Emerald’s visit to a close. Karen stays on 
and Edmond, finding her conversational technique 
less formidable than her sister’s, transfers his affec- 
tion to her. Though she did not care for him (“it 
is like a great warm animal breathing all over one,” 
she thought) she was kind to him. She lingers on 
until Emerald comes to fetch her away. The sisters 
resume their life together, loving and hating each 
other by turns. 

In writing this strange story Miss Helen Ferguson 
has obviously been greatly influenced by Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence. Her prose, though much less good than 
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his (she heaps adjective upon adjective, regardless 
of their mutual unsuitability, describing Emerald’s 
hair, for instance, as gleaming “‘ with a bright, 
dark, tawny lustre’) has some of its rhythms, and 
its trick of repeating certain words. Morgan’s 
description of the sisters has many Lawrentian 
echoes, especially in the use of the word “ dark ’’: 


Not wicked sisters, but dark sisters. . . . Dark and 
secret and unknowable, and a bit horrible, too, perhaps. 
We don’t know anything about them. We don’t in the 
least understand them or know what they think about 
us or what they want to get from us. When we play 
with them, we are playing a dangerous game in the dark, 
without any rules to back us up. But then the darkness 
is attractive; it has its sinister fascination. 


I do not find the darkness attractive; but such 
powers as Miss Ferguson possesses are certainly 
powers of darkness. Like Mr. Lawrence, she shows an 
uncanny insight into the undercurrents of feeling 
which, uncoloured and undirected by the conscious 
self, flow from one person towards another, but 
swerve aside, checked by a repulsion that overcomes 
the original attraction. Her characters, like many 
of his, are frustrated and unhappy because the 
sexual impulse awakens in them desires too vague 
and complex for it to satisfy; and, again like his, 
they are not so much complete human beings as 
manifestations of incarnated will-power, incapable 
of feeling or arousing emotion but, animated by a 
blind instinct of hostility, struggling with each other 
for mastery. Emerald loves her sister passionately, 
but it is a love rooted in exclusion, unfertilized by 
reciprocity, and implying no sentiment of charity or 
benevolence for the outside world. That such a 
relationship should seem unnatural and absurd when 
translated into terms of everyday life was inevitable; 
but Miss Ferguson believes in it and by the force 
of her conviction makes us believe in it too. 

‘Laughing Boy’ is another love-story which 
expresses itself in unfamiliar terms. Laughing Boy and 
Slim Girl are American Indians, but more Indian 
than American. Indeed, part of Mr. La Farge’s 
purpose is to contrast the emotional integrity of the 
primitive race with the emotional deficiency of their 
sophisticated neighbours. The Indians are not 
indifferent to material wealth, far from it; they value 
their blankets and saddles and horses, and cannot 
make the smallest purchase without hours of bargain- 
ing. But they do not live by bread alone; their 
spiritual nature demands a different food and finds 
it in a simple but intensely poetical apprehension of 
natural beauty. As he rides along, Laughing Boy 
sings hymns of praise to the objects that surround 
his path, hymns that have little verbal inspiration 
and much repetition, but which breathe the very spirit 
of nature worship. No wonder that Slim Girl, 
whose experiences of Americans had been squalid and 
unfortunate, welcomed a return to her old life and 
the promise of poetical and religious ecstasy which 
made it so well worth living. She marries Laugh- 
ing Boy, and for a time they enjoy a pure and lyrical 
happiness rarely found in modern life or, at any rate, in 
modern novels. But Fate is affronted by their 
felicity and cruelly cuts it short. Towards the end 
of the story Mr. La Farge is obliged to study the 
requirements of his- plot; a slight artificiality creeps 
in, but not serious enough to spoil the first impres- 
sion, which was spontaneous and original and 
beautiful. 

In ‘Samson the Nazarite’ we are again among 
primitive people. Mr. Jabotinsky has made a very 
interesting reconstruction of the story of Samson, 
enriching if obscuring its outlines by the addition of a 
great number of supplementary characters and sub- 
Sidiary narratives. He has an amazing knowledge 
of the period and he uses his knowledge 
imaginatively. He knows how to fill out the days of 


CHILD 


by Sanzara (3rd impression) 


“It takes one’s breath away both 
by its terror and by its beauty... . 
It would be hard to find language 
with which even to suggest the 
extraordinary beauty of the closing 
scenes ””—Gerald Gould 


by Colette (2nd impression) 
“Colette is marvellous”—Arnold 
Bennett (Evening Standard). “A 
great book” Gerald Gould (Daily 
News). ‘Wit, daring, impropriety, 


L. P. Hartley (Saturday Review). 
“Colette’s wit is delicious!” —Horace 
Thorogood (Evening Standard). “A 
staggering novel. What knowledge !”’ 
—Frank Swinnerton (£. News) 


CAVALRY 
WENT 
THROUGH 


by Bernard Newman 
@, This extraordinarily original 
novel, which tells how a modern 
Napoleon “won the war” in 1917, 
is already, three days after publica- 
tion, nearly through its 2nd edition. 


“A glorious yarn, and a most welcome 
change from the fashionable cloacal type 
of war novel. The thing is extraordin- 
arily well done, with such understanding 
of war that it deserves tobe made a hand- 
book ata Staff College! In addition itis a 
most thrilling story” —John Buchan 


GOLLANCZ 


raised to the highest power!” — 
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the past and make time seem continuous: we never 
feel that on one occasion Samson killed a panther 
and on another he asked a riddle, and that the space 
between is, temporally considered, No Man’s Land, 
a void across which the imagination cannot jump. 
Nor are the insertions out of keeping with the rest. 
The book is remarkable for its unity of tone. But 
it fails where ‘ Laughing Boy’ so signally succeeds. 
It does not convey the religious impulse of the time : 
it shows us a diversity of religious forms, but no 
spirit. 

‘* Ephesian’s ’’ attitude towards the story of 
Joseph is jovial and cynical and direct; with nearly 
all Mr. Jabotinsky’s erudition and power to breathe 
life into the dead bones of the past, he makes much 
less heavy weather of it. ‘ The Coat of Many 
Colours’ is a most enjoyable book, vivid to the 
eye and satisfying to the mind. Its defect is that 
‘* Ephesian,”” like many modern novelists, is apt 
to condescend to his characters. With the exception 
of the King of Egypt, the figures of the story 
emerge shorn of much of the dignity with which the 
Bible invested even the meanest of them. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Studies in Eighteenth-Century Diplomacy. By Sir 
Richard Lodge. Murray. 12s. 


NO English historian has studied the close and intricate 
web of eighteenth-century diplomacy so closely as Sir 
Richard Lodge, and perhaps no historian of any other 
nationality. The fruits of a long lifetime of arduous study 
are partly garnered in this rich volume on the diplomacy 
of what in this country is often called the War of the 
Austrian Succession. What that means is indicated by the 
second sentence of the Preface, in which Sir Richard writes : 
‘* For the last fifty years I have lectured off and on, and for 
many of them on rather than off, on the relations of the 
European States to each other during the eighteenth 
century.’’ The Treaty of Aix-la~Chapelle, so often regarded 
as the beginning of the alienation of Austria from Great 
Britain, is discovered to have been by no means the first 
step. The alienation had begun a good deal earlier. This 
book throws light not only on the details and general course 
of diplomacy (the references to the influence of Hanover are 
particularly interesting) but also on the working of the 


Cabinet system in the period. The book is one that all 
serious students will value. 


Postscript to Adventure. By Ashley Gibson. Dent. 
10s. 6d. 


MR. GIBSON has seen a great deal more of the world 
than most men of his years, and describes his adventures 
with an infectious relish in this amusing and unconventional 
autobiography. The first quarter of the book contains a 
bright account of journalistic life in London during the first 
decade of the present century. Bohemia changes from 
generation to generation, but we may still agree 
that Prague is the most picturesque city in the 
world. Many names that are now forgotten, with some 
that are famous, adorn Mr. Gibson’s pages, and his 
memorabilia are always pointed enough to stick. From 
Fleet Street he dashed off, with one of those maps that 
are more common in fiction than in real life, to discover a 
non-existent—or at least indiscoverable—gold mine in the 
Niger country. Another interlude of Fleet Street and 
Chelsea follows, and then Mr. Gibson went to take up a 
newspaper job in Ceylon, whence he returned on the out- 
break of the war with the celebrated planter 
contingent. His account of his experiences with a battalion 
in France, very simply written and with a commendable 
avoidance of the horrific anecdotes which are so easy and 


so inartistic, will commend itself to all who remember the 
trenches. 


Around the Coasts of Arabia. By Ameen Rihani. 
Constable. 1s. 


MR. RIHANI, who will be remembered for his recent 
book on Ibn Saoud and the Wahabis, now attempts to do the 
same thing for the late King Hussein of the Hedjaz and 


intellectual surrender to the land of his adoption. 
approaches Arabia with the air of a Columbus. He 


scribes local customs, food and so forth (all of them 
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for various lesser rulers and their subjects round the coast, 
of Arabia and in the Persian Gulf. His second book is legs 
successful than the first. A Syrian Arab by birth, now 
resident in New York, he has made a singularly complete 


He 
de. 


perfectly familiar to any travelled Englishman) with pre. 


cisely that mixture of naive astonishment and 


humoured contempt which is the hall-mark of the poh. 
tripper. His style, however, is that of the American high. 
brow, at once affected and obscure; yet he seems to have 
a deliberate preference for splitting his infinitives, for no 
apparent cause, a trick which soon becomes irritating. The 
best chapters in the book are those in which the author 
deals with King Hussein, whom he rightly judges to have 
been a man of more ambition than ability. But even here 


he has nothing new to say. 


Strange Company. By S. Theodore Felstead, 


Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


THE multiplicity of detective stories that force them. 
selves on one’s notice at the clubs and the libraries imply 
that there is a widely spread taste for the annals of crime, 
Truth, if not stranger than modern fiction, is probably 
better worth study, and there should be a large and eager 
public for the nineteen incidents of real crime which Mr, 
Felstead has now collected. ‘‘ A good many of the tales 
in this book have been related to me,” he says, “ by 
detective officers whom I have met from time to time, and 
they are, I think, of great interest in that they reveal 
the extraordinarily diverse types of humanity that are dealt 
with by a Criminal Investigation Department.” Many of 
them deal with well-remembered cases, such as the theft 
of Nelson relics from the Painted Hall at Greenwich, the 
Varden Street murder whose perpetrator had the distinction 
of sharing a drop with Fowler and Milsom, the dope case 
of Brilliant Chang and Freda Kempton, the Indian 
potentate and his compromising letters. But those which 
deal with crooks who never won celebrity are often no less 


thrilling. 


The fourth book is nota book; it is a sham. 
But it is not a mere sham. It is bound like 
a book because, although folks are not 
ashamed to put by a few coins now and 
then for their children, or themselves, they 


don’t care to let a tin money-box be seen 
lying about. So this box can go comfort- 
ably amongst other books on the shelf; 
and it will easily slip into a et when- 
ever you want it emptied at the Bank. The 
Westminster Bank does not reserve these 
as a privilege for its regular customers 
only; it issues them without formalities at 
any of its branch counters 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication 
is added in parentheses. 


BELLES-LETTRES 
A Writer’s Notes on His Trape. By C. E. Montague. 
Chatto and Windus. 3 gns. (February 17.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Casas. By Lillian Littlehales. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

oF TRAVEL, SpoRT, AND Naturat History. By 
Henry John Elwes. Benn. 

Apventure. By J. E. B. Seely. Heinemann. 2s. 

SuerMAN. THE GENIUS OF THE CrviL War. By B. H. 
Liddell Hart. Benn. 21s. 

Lorenzo THE Macniricent. By David Loth. Routledge. 
158. 

Giunt Five Suttans. By Mary Mills Patrick. Williams 
and Norgate. 15s. 

Hanna. By Thomas Beer. Knopf. 16s. 

MaceponiaNn Memories. By Henry C. Day. Heath 
Cranton. 7s. 6d. (February 21.) 

Lire in THE Pacific Firtry Years Aco. By Alfred P. 
Maudslay. Routledge. tos. 6d. 

Human History. By G. Elliot Smith. Cape. is. 
(February 17-) 

Agout Myse.F.”” By Ben Turner. Toulmin. 6d. 

A PaRLIAMENTARY History OF THE ISLE OF WiGuHT. By Sir 
Frederick Black. Isle of Wight: The County Press. 
Tue Deposition oF RicHarp II. By M. V. Clarke and 

V. H. Galbraith. Manchester University Press. 1s. 6d. 
Etuan ALLEN. By John Peel. Constable. 21s. (February 20.) 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
Tue New Hancman. By Laurence Housman. Putnam. 
10s. 6d., 2s. 6d. and ts. 
Tue SturFeD Ow. An anthology of bad verse. Selected 
and arranged by D. B. Wyndham Lewis and Charles 
Lee. Dent. 6s. (February 20.) 


St. James’s Park. By F. O. Mann. Hogarth Press. 


4s. 6d. (February 20.) 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


THE 
REVOLUTIONARIES 
1789-1799 


LOUIS MADELIN 
translated by Richard Curtis 


Demy 8vo. 18/-net Illus. 


EARLY REVIEWS 


“ Vivid and convincing ”"—Sunday Times. 


“A penetrating study by a great historian”— 
Sunday Express. 


“ |. written with the same studious impartiality 


which characterises its author’s well-known gen- 
eral history of the Revolution . . . . a fresh and 
original contribution to the history of years immedi- 
ately preceding the rise of Napoleon ”—Scotsman. 


ARROWSMITH :: LONDON :: W.C.1 


OUTLINES OF A CHRISTIAN PuiLosopuy. By C. A. Ferguson. 
Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Essays IN Puitosopuy. Edited by T. V. Smith and W. K. 
Wright. The Open Court Company. 16s. 

Tue Quest For Certainty. By John Dewey. Allen and 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 

SintsM. A Stupy OF THE EvoLUTION OF THE CHINESE 
Wortp-View. By H. G. Creel. The Open Court 
Company. gs. 

Five Types or EruicaL Tueory. By C. D. Broad. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. 

Re-INTERPRETATIONS. By Walter S. Bowdon. Skeffington. 


4s. 6d. 
Twenty-Five Years oF THEOLOGICAL Stupy. By F. C. 
Burkitt. Manchester University Press. 1s. 6d. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 

Tue Frencu Constitution. By Henry Morrison. Allen 
and Unwin. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d 

A Stupy oF THE PrinciPLes oF Po.itics. By George E. G. 
Catlin. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

ImpertaL Economic Unity. By Lord Melchett. Harrap. 
2s. 6d. 

A Recorp or Economic Strire. By Ludwell Denny. 
Knopf. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Navat CONFERENCE AND AFTER. By Carlyon Bellairs. 
Faber and Faber. 1s. 

PaciFist IMPERIALISM. By James M. Holzman. Williams 
and Norgate. 3s. 6d. 

INDIGENOUS RULE IN INDIA. By L. F. Rushbrook-Williams. 
Manchester University Press. 1s. 6d. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
Tue Marste ” 1n Germany. By C. S. Forrester. 
The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 
Huntinc a Horses. By Mrs. Philip Martineau. Benn. 
12s. 
Tue Juncte Tie. By John Still. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
Twenty THousanp MILEs A FLyinc-Boat. By Sir Alan 
Cobham. Harrap. tos. 6d. 


000000 


BOOK 
LOVERS 


5 POPULAR AUTHORS 
WANT TO HELP YOU 
Thomas Burke, J. D. Beresford, Ethel 


Mannin, George A Birmingham, and 


our reading hours more delightful 
hel you to choose the kind of 
books you like toread. These eminent 
writers constitute the Selection Com- 
mittee of the newly-formed Book 
Guild—membership of which is free. 
= are many reasons why YOU 


of a 
bookl: urn” 
—by signing and returning this coupon, to-day! 
To the Secretary to the Council, 
The BOOK GUILD, 56, Farringdon St., London, E.C.4 
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FICTION 

ARCHIBALD. By Frederick Markham. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Tuirp Seat Back. By K. Sunderland. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 

Hewi’s Kitcuen. Related by George Ingram to De Witt 
MacKenzie. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Danpetion Days. By Henry Williamson. Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Stee. Cups. By Idwal Jones. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Mopern ENGLISH SHortT Stories. Edited by E. J. 
O’Brien. Cape. 5s. (February 17.) 

Dawn on Mont Bianc. By Wilfrid Benson. Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d. (February 20.) 

Rep Wacon. By Lady Eleanor Smith. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
(February 24.) 

OLwen GROWING. 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Trouspapour. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 


By Edith Rickert. Chapman and 
Chapman and 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Fresh Howters. By H. Cecil Hunt. Benn. 1s. 6d. 

AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION AND THE MAKING OF IT. By 
Lady Charnwood. Benn. 15s. 

ANIMISM, MaGIc, AND THE Divine Kinc. By Geza Roheim. 
Kegan Paul. 2is. 

Tue Course or ENGiisH CrassicisM. By Sherard Vines. 
The Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. (February 20.) 

A Mepievat CoLLecTion OF LaTIN AND ENGLISH PROVERBS 
AND RIDDLES, FROM THE Rytanps Latin MSS. 394. 
By W. A. Pantin. Manchester University Press. 1s. 6d. 


REPRINTS 

To Tue Licntuouse. By Virginia Woolf. Hogarth Press. 
5s. (February 20.) 

Tue Open Conspiracy. By H. G. Wells. Hogarth Press. 
5s. (February 20.) 

A Series oF UNCOMMON EVENTS WHICH BEFELL CAPTAIN 
Georce Roserts. Edited by A. W. Lawrence. Cape. 
3s. 6d. (February 17.) 


TRANSLATIONS 

Types or Economic THeory. By Othmar Spann. Trans- 
lated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Allen and Unwin. 
1os. 6d. 

SCANDINAVIAN LiteRATURE. By H. G. Topsoe-Jensen. 
Translated by Isaac Anderson. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

CLEMENCEAU, 1841-1929. By Jean Marter. Translated by 
Milton Waldman. Longmans. 25s. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 413 
Twelfth of our Thirtieth Quarter. 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, February 20) 
Two Sports PURSUED By Grown-Up MEN, AND Boys 
Wuo’ve pone GOLLIwocs AND CHILDISH Toys. 
1. A blow which often fills an aching void. 
Pushed his way in; of course we felt annoyed. 
Curtail the knife to strong-one’s head a stranger. 
From coin detach your house-roof’s evening ranger. 
A lovely sight; don’t keep it in your eye! 
Behead the rascal: he deserves to die. 
Famed for its falls, its villa, and its view. 
An ancient pastime, but for ever new. 
His beak has made sad havoc ’mong my peas. 
Sleepers by them opprest enjoy no ease. 
view my city,’ said he, and expire! ” 
A cheerful little chap that loves the fire. 


RE 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 411 
Wuy vo WorkeEr-BEEs LIVE THE WINTER THROUGH, 
AND NOT PERISH, AS Wasps AND Hornets Do? 
Confusion—uproar—like the raging sea. 
A son of something, sir, I claim to be! 
My name in VatHeK you have surely read. 
Cut off yon stripling’s tail, friends, not his head. 
Of tawny hue, a cross ’twixt black and white. 
Men take it in their teeth, but not to bite. 
Ruled some time back where Josgpnu ruled of yore. 
Each human-being should of me own four. 
For light and shade this foreign term is used. 
The changeling boy he begged his wife refused. 
This to the hounds a Scottish king consigned. 
So feels a hen, to incubate inclined. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 411 


r umul T_ ! Hidalgo, a Spanish tleman ; hijo 

idalg (Lat. filius de “oon of somethi dalgo 
E bli S22 See the well-known story by William Beck. 
M a aoh said Joseph, 

M _sulatt “ Phar. said unto See, I 

A mbe R set thee over all the land of Egypt," 
K_hediv' ES And Joseph was the governor over the 
ye-toot H land.”? 

C hiaroscur O Gen. xli. 41 and xiii, ¢, 

M -sedicin 5 5 Macbeth, v, Throw ic to 

B rood Y dogs, I’ll none of it.”’ — ba 


Acrostic No. 411.—The winner is ‘‘ Gay,” Mrs, Wilson 
Frazer, 6 College Gardens, Dulwich, S.E.21, who has selected 
as her prize ‘The Voyage Home,’ by Storm Jameson, published 
by Heinemann and reviewed by us on February 1 under the 
title of ‘New Fiction.’ Eleven other competitors chose this 
book, fourteen named ‘ The Gothick North: The Fair-haired 
Victory,’ twelve ‘ Pilsudski,’ etc. , 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Armadale, Bargee, E. Barrett 
A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs, 
Robt. Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Ceyx, J. R. Cripps, 
D. L., Fossil, W. E. Groves, H. C, M., Lilian, Madge, Margaret, 
Met, Mrs. Milne, M. Overton, Peter, Quis, Shorwell, St. Ives, 
Stucco, Thora, Tyro, C. J. Warden. 

One Licut Wronc.—Aron, Bolo, Boote, Chailey, Clam, Dhualt, 
Dolmar, Ursula D’Ot, Mrs. Greene, Jeff, John Lennie, George 
'W. Miller, H. de R. Morgan, N. O. Sellam, Rand, Robinsky, 
Sisyphus, H. M. Vaughan, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Zyk. ; 

Two Licuts Wroxc.—Glamis, Mrs, Lole, Lady Mottram, 
Margaret Owen, F. M. Petty, Polamar. All others more. 

For light 8 Eyelash is accepted. Light 11 baffled 14 competitors; 
Light 2, 8; Light 1, 7; Light 6, 4; Light 3, 2; Light 5, 1, 
The C.O.D. says that eye-tooth is the “ canine. . . . in upper 
or lower jaw,’’ that eyelash is “ hair, row of hairs, on edge of 
eyelid,” and that eyelid is “‘ upper or lower cover of eye,” 
Boskerris, Fossil, G. W. Miller, John Lennie, Shorwell and 
St. Ives are thanked for information given. 

Our TuirtierH QuaARTERLY ComMPETITION.—After the Tenth 
Round the following are leading: 1 point down, Boskerris, 
Shorwell, St. Ives; 2 down, Mrs. Boothroyd, Fossil, Gay, 
Margaret, Met, C. J. Warden; 3 down, Armadale, Mrs. Robt, 
Brown ; 4 down, Peter; 5 down, A. E., Ceyx, Dhualt, Martha, 
Mrs. Milne; 6 down, Carlton, Ursula d’Ot, John Lennie, 
N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus. 


is indispensable in the production, 
transmission and application of ultra- 
violet radiation. It transmits the 
short wave lengths to below 2000A°. 
It is = > = construction of 
ractically e mer va 

s sold in this the 
“PP icators used to conduct the rays 
and for lenses, prisms and containers 

for their utilisation. 


We welcome enquiries for special 
apparatus in connection with ultra- 
violet research. The medical and 
curative uses are weil known, but the 
commercial applications to the irra- 
diation of foodstuffs, the analysis 
and control of materials, the improve- 
ment of poultry and livestock, and 
the production of early fruit and 
vegetables are not yet fully realised 
or developed. 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD. 
Vitreosil Works, Walisend-on-Tyne 
London Depot: Thermal House, Old Pye St., S.W.1 
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Just Published 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
COAL INDUSTRY 


By R. C. SMART, M.1.Min.E. 
Demy 8vo. pp- Map and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
It is not fully realized that the most exacting and ry 
of post-war mining has yet to be faced. This book forms the 
first in the of the 
a problems industry toge w 
in the at the raw product—coal. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
BANKING IN ENGLAND 


By R. D. RICHARDS, Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo. 344 pp. Cloth, lis. 

A carefully documented account is given of the early history 
of English banking, with Pg me reference to the operations 
of the goldsmith bankers, — of English oo money, 
and the ae transactions of the k of E 


az THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY | 


issues policies under the "4 
MONTHLY PREMIUM PLAN 1 
41 a month i 

will secure for a man of 30 


4484 payable at death 
with Bonus additions every year. 


The present rate of bonus is 42/- per cent. 
Annual and Compound. 

At this rate the policy would amount to 

#902 ! 

At age 60 

By means of a Bankers’ Order the premiums 


are paid automatically without any trouble to the 
policyholder. 


Large Guaranteed Surrender and Loan Values 
are endorsed on the Policy. | 


A REVIEW OF Econcenc 
THEORY 


a EDWIN CANNAN, Emeritus Professor of 


Cloth, 16s. 
this book yf Gualen has been faithful to the 
prin which he followed at the London School of Economics 
principle that general economic theory can best be made 
intelligible ilowing its devel nt from its simplest 


beginnin, story told in his “ of Production and Write ST explanatory leaflet A.E.20 \ 
Distribution ” is now retold, but in a much shorter form, so 
that room is found not only for starting the hi of these if 
theories at their birth and carrying it down to present | 
time, but also for a similar history of the of value, and he § i 


for a chapter on “ Aspirations and Tendencies,” in which the 
of progress is discussed. 


COM 
P. s. KING SON, LTD., 46 VICTORIA ST. 1825 59 
14 GREAT SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER 1SaPALL MALL sw. 
OFFKE- S GEORGE STREET 
staal EDINBURGH 


PUPUPUPUPVUPUPWPVPVPYWPVPVPVPVPVPMOV IN A Great Work with a Great Object. 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a chance in life, and have 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 

Training Ship 
1,100 children are always being maintained. “ Arethusa ” 


Some thousands of copies of the ; 
most popular books recently pub- z 


| | FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED | 
lished are being offered durin the | 
present month at less than the ae Sin 

ice. Quen. 
IZLD-MARSH. 
These books, withdrawn from the President: Tux Prince oF Waits, K.G. 
4 Chairman and Treasurer: Francis H. Esq. 
are all in exceptionally good con nde Secretary” AFC. 


tion ; often they have had no more 
than three or four readings. 


—— Catalogues will be sent on request ——— 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 


For Conferences, Conventions, Summer 
Schools, Retreats, Reading Parties, and all 
kinds of Winter and Summer Gatherings, 


arge number of good books are also 
| on sale from 1 pm 2/6 per volume. These 
cannot be catalogued as there are only a 


few copies of ~~ y Booklovers will find 5 large and small 
swell worth we to inspect this stock. ||| THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBY | 
( Over 300 beds. 
ee Apply to the Secretary at The Hayes. 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB }||| HIGH LEIGH, HODDESDON, HERTS 


Apply to the Warden at High Leigh. 
42 Wigmore Street, vee W.l The Directors of First Conference Estate, Ltd., call if 


and at 26 College Green, Bristol. attention to the reduced terms at these well-known i 
r 3 conference centres. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ESPITE last week’s reduction in the Bank 
De to 44 per cent., the volume of business 

on the Stock Exchange has shown no signs 
of expansion, although indications are not lacking 
of a return of confidence. While the success of the 
Indian Loan cannot be attributable to anything but the 
fact that there is money available for a short-dated 
issue of this nature made on generous terms, the 
fact that it was quickly over-subscribed had a cheering 
effect on the gilt-edged market. During times such 
as these favourable reports and results have little, 
if any, effect on market quotations, but more attention 
will be paid to them when general conditions cause 
investors to look round for promising investments. A 
case in point is supplied by the fact that the figures 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company for the year ended 
October 31 last, issued a few days ago, had no effect 
on the market quotation of Imperial Tobacco shares. 
The profits for the period rose to the record figure 
of £9,967,098, an increase of more than £600,000 
over last year’s figures. The expansion of profits of 
this combine has been amazing during the last ten 
years. For 1920, the net profit amounted to 
£5)543,870, and there has been a steady increase 
in every subsequent balance sheet. It will be remem- 
bered that last year shareholders received a capital 
bonus of 25 per cent., and it is on this increased 
capital that dividends amounting to 23 per cent., free 
of tax, have been distributed. At their present level 
*‘ Imps ’’ appear a thoroughly sound investment. 


HARRODS 

Another company whose figures recently issued 
denote a fresh record is Harrods Limited. The profits 
for the year ended January 31 last amounted to 
£834,188, which compares with £775,156 for the 
preceding year. The directors are recommending a 
final dividend of 15 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
making 20 per cent., less tax, for the year, which 
is at the same rate as the two previous years. The 
Special reserve receives £50,000 against £25,000 
last year, while £149,699 is carried forward against 
£116,033 brought forward. Despite the fact that only 
a comparatively small yield is shown at the present 
market price, Harrods’ ordinary shares appear suitable 
for permanent investment purposes. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY BOARD 


The Central Electricity Board acts almost 
in the capacity of a middleman: it buys 
electricity in bulk from the large generating 


stations, and, transmitting it over its main trans- 
mission lines called the ‘‘ Grid,’’ sells it to the 
smaller distributing companies, and, like any other 
middle-man, it makes its profit by the difference 
between its buying price and its selling price. Under 
the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926, it has powers on 
the one hand to purchase the complete output of 
‘any generating station—on terms which fully safe- 
guard the owner of the station—and, on the other, 
it can require any distributing company which 
generates its own power to shut their station down 
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and purchase power from the ‘ Grid '’—there again 
provided it can sell to the distributing company a 
a price considerably lower than that at which jt is 


itself generating. Another activity of the Board js 
the standardization of frequency. Interest and 
sinking fund on the capital thus employed wij] 
under the Act, be repaid by a levy on the whole 
of the electricity supply industry in Great Britain, 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE 

In this issue will be found a report of the 
speech made by Sir David Milne-Watson at the 
recent meeting of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Of particular interest are Sir David’s remarks on the 
Coal Bill, the effect of which will be felt by 
the 36,000,000 people enjoying the benefit of gas in 
this country. As regards the Gas Light and Coke 
Company itself, despite the competition of electricity 
increased sales have been made. Those who favour 
this class of investment should not overlook the £1 
units of the Gas Light and Coke Company, which 
at the present level, do not appear over-valued, : 


WHITWORTH AND MITCHELL 

A high yield is shown on the £1 ordinary shares 
of Whitworth and Mitchell on last year’s dividend 
disbursements. |The directors have declared an 
interim dividend of 74 per cent. for the current 
year, which is at the same rate as last year, and 
at the same time report satisfactory trading results 
for the first half of the company’s current financial 
year. Whitworth and Mitchell was founded in 1901, 
and the business has attained a leading position in 
the production of dress fabrics and shirtings, which, 
it is claimed, are known throughout the civilized 
world under the general name of ‘‘ Wemco ’’ fabrics, 
The company enjoys a satisfactory trade overseas, 
having representatives in the Colonies and Crown 
Dominions. The profits of the company have shown 
satisfactory expansion, and, after’ allowing for 
allocation to reserve, the average profits of the past 
seven years show earnings of 22 per cent. on the 
ordinary share capital. A yield in the neighbour- 
hood of 10 per cent. is shown on these ordinary 
shares on the basis of last year’s distribution. 


PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES 

For the past three years ordinary shares of this com- 
pany have received 15 per cent. in dividends. For the 
year ended November 30, 1929, earnings were actually 
equivalent to 24.4 per cent., so it will be noted that a 
conservative policy in the matter of distributions has 
been adopted. During the three years since its 
incorporation, the company has written off all pre- 
liminary expenses amounting to £48,608, and last 
year made a start in writing down patents and 
designs with an allocation of £10,425. A general 
reserve of £30,000 has been built up, while invest- 
ment reserves stand at £48,646 and raw materials 
at £16,000. In their class the ordinary shares of 
this company appear to possess possibilities. 
COMPANY MEETINGS 

In this issue will be found reports of the meetings of 
The Gas Light and Coke Company, Timothy Whites 
(1928) and the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
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Company Meetings . 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


undred and Twenty-Third Ordinary General Meet- 

pa of the Gas Light and Coke Company 

= held on February 7 at the chief office of the company, 
Road, Westminster. 

Sir David —!, LL.D., D.L. (the governor of the 

company)» Prary (Mr. W. L. Galbraith) read the notice con- 

yening the meeting, and the report and accounts were taken 


said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—The year under 
review has been a record one in the company’s experience, a 
greater quantity of gas having been sold than in any previous 
. This was largely due to the prolonged spell of cold 
weather which we had at the beginning of 1929. 
There was an actual increase in sales of gas over the 
jous year of 4} per cent., representing a quantity of over 
2,000,000,000 cubic feet, and we had a record day’s output 
on February 15 of over 240,000,000 cubic feet. I am glad to 
say that, notwithstanding the abnormal demand, we were able 
to give a satisfactory supply of gas during the whole period. 

Coming to the details of the accounts, I will take the 
capital account first. You will see that we have spent £53,000 
on land, mostly in connexion with the sites required for show- 
rooms; £215,000 on buildings and machinery, representing 
new gasholders, ships and showroom premises; £230,000 on 
mains and service pipes; £77,000 on meters; £182,000 on 
stoves—in all an expenditure of £757,000, against which we 
have written off £102,000, so that there has been a net 
addition to our capital expended of £655,000. This is a large 
sum, but it is fully justified by the rapid growth of the company’s 
business, which has made it not only necessary that new plant 
should be provided but that our mains should be extended and 
new meters and stoves supplied. 

On the other side of the account you will notice that we have 
cancelled £42,000 ordinary stock under the redemption scheme 
contained in the Act of 1903, and £181,000 6 per cent. Brentford 
redeemable debenture stock. 

Turning now to the revenue account, coal and oil cost 
more, as will be readily understood, owing to the increased 
quantities required for the extra make of gas. You will, | 
am sure, consider it satisfactory that, with an increase of 

per cent. in our business, the gross cost of manufacture 
was only £70,000 more than the previous year, or just over 
1 per cent. Distribution costs also show an increase, but that 
was largely due to meeting the increased demands for gas 
appliances and keeping them thoroughly up to date. 

The item of £49,000 appearing in the accounts with regard 
to the Grays and Tilbury and Pinner amalgamations represents 
the greater part of the cost incurred. 

You will see that the revenue from gas went up by £292,000 
and rentals of meters, stoves and automatic fittings increased 
by £65,000. The only weak spot on that side of the account 
is to be found in residuals. Although coke gave us an 
increased revenue of £67,000, the other products fell away by 
over £134,000, tar and its products accounting for the bulk 
of this. The fall in the tar receipts is a very serious matter 
for the company and one which is receiving our most careful 
consideration. 

We have drawn £35,000 out of the special purposes fund in 
connexion with the expenditure arising out of the Holborn 
explosion in December, 1928, and the settlement of claims. 
For this purpose we placed a sum of £50,000 during the year 
to the credit of that fund. I shall return to the question of 
the explosion later on in my remarks, 

With regard to the general balance sheet, I think there is 
nothing special to call your attention to, except that while we 
had a sum of £550,000 on deposit with our bankers at the 
end of 1928, to-day we have an overdraft of £225,000. This 
is accounted for,.of course, By the expenditure of capital and 
the redemption of stocks, to which I referred when dealing with 
the capital account. 

To summarize, the net result of the year’s working is that, 
after paying the full statutory dividend for the June half-year 
and contributing £50,000 to the special purposes fund, there 
remains a balance of £815,000, out of ich we are enabled 
to declare the usual dividends on the 4 per cent. consolidated 
preference stock and the 3} per cent. maximum stock and the 
Statutory dividend of £5 12s. per cent. per annum on the 
ordinary stock. This, together with the contribution of £20,000 
payable in respect of the redemption fund, will absorb £670,000 
and leave £145,000 to be carried forward to the credit of the 
current year’s accounts—a slight decrease on the amount 
brought forward from the year 1928. 

ring the year we have added three vessels to our fleet, 
the total number now being seventeen. The new vessels are 
intended to run up the river to our Fulham and Nine Elms 
works, and will effect a considerable saving on the carriage 
of coal. This emphasizes the importance of seeing that the 


bridges over the Thames are designed so as to allow the free 
passage of cargo boats up and down the river. 

We have also put in hand the installation of coke ovens, 
to which I referred last year. The order for the plant was 
placed last July with Messrs. Koppers, of Sheffield, and it 
should be working in two years’ time. The ovens will carbonize 
1,200 tons of coal a day, and will embody in their construc- 
tion all that is best in coke-oven practice. The plant is being 
erected at Beckton, and it is being so laid down that should 
experience show that further installations are desirable, exten- 
sions can be readily undertaken. Other makes of carbonizing 
plant are also receiving every attention; last month we put | 
into operation a large installation of continuous vertical retorts, 
and we shall shortly have several benches of intermittent verticals 
at work, The policy of the board ensures that new types of 
plant, as they are proved capable of reducing manufacturing 
costs, are quickly adopted, and in this way the whole plant 
of the company is maintained in a highly efficient state. 

The gasholders of the waterless type which we first brought 
into use last year have given every satisfaction—they worked 
through the very severe weather last February without giving 
any trouble. The largest we have ordered is the one that has just 
been completed at Southall. It has a capacity of 8,000,000 
cubic feet and is 300 feet high. I was much attracted by the 
appearance of a 15,000,000 waterless holder in New York, 
and we are adopting a similar style of painting for this new 
holder at Southall. We hope to make what is undoubtedly a 
fine engineering structure also pleasing to the view. 

The low temperature plant at Richmond was put into action 
last March, and since then has worked continuously. The 
smokeless fuel produced has been placed on the market under 
the name of “‘ Gloco.’’ It lights very easily, burns freely, and 
gives a bright and cheerful fire. We have received many letters 
expressing appreciation of its qualities as a fuel, over 8,000 
tons having been sold. To keep the plant working at full 
capacity 3,000 tons have to be sold every month. We are, there- 
fore, hoping that a greater number of those who still prefer 
open fires will take advantage of the opportunity that is now 
afforded them of using a fuel which will give the warmth 
and comfort they desire, without distributing smoke and soot. 

The tar oils obtained in the process have not proved so 
valuable or so marketable as was anticipated, and our research 


departments are giving serious consideration to this side of the 
problem. 


It is too early yet to say much about the commercial value 
of the process, but I think 1 might say that so far as gas- 
making is concerned, we have formed a not very favourable 
opinion of the low temperature process as compared with the 
high temperature processes usually adopted by gas undertakings. 
On this matter, however, a full report will be made later on. 

As you are all aware, the Government, in an attempt to deal 
with the unemployment problem, undertook to make a grant 
towards the cost of raising money for schemes approved by 
them which, could be put in hand immediately, instead of having 
to follow a normal course and be dealt with as time and 
circumstances permitted. The company, with the object of 
rendering as much assistance as possible in this direction, 
put forward certain schemes for consideration in connexion 
with work which would have to be undertaken not immediately 
but in the future, and three of them were accepted. The work 
is now in hand and consists of the erection of gasholders at 
Harrow, Battersea and Beckton, a number of new mains, and 
the installation of plants at practically all our works for the 
extraction of moisture from the gas before it leaves the works. 
For a period of years, according to the particular circumstances 
of each description ot work, the company will receive a grant to 
cover the interest on the money so expended. 


The amalgamation of the Grays and Tilbury and Pinner 
Gas Companies became an accomplished fact on January 1. 
These two amalgamations, while not immediately adding much 
to our gas output, provide us with a large new area which, 
combined with our present area, extends from Windsor to the 
outskirts of Southend-on-Sea—with the exception of one small 
intervening space which is supplied by the Romford Gas 
Company—a distance of 60 miles, and increase the territory of 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company from 265 to 459 square 
miles. While on this subject I would just like to say a word of 
welcome to our new director, Mr. Fooks, who joined the board 
on the amalgamation with the Grays and Tilbury Gas Com- 
pany. I am sure that we shall find him a very useful and 
agreeable colleague. (Cheers.) I am glad to say that the 
amalgamations have started very happily, and I feel sure that 
the employees of the two companies that have come over to us 
will soon settle down and find themselves comfortable in their 
new surroundings, as I am glad to say has been the experience 
of the officers and men who have come to us from other com- 
panies previously amalgamated. 
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The authorized capital of the company will now be over 
£40,000,000, of which all but some £3,000,000 has been issued. 
Under the provisions of our Act of 1926 the borrowing powers 
of the company were fixed at a sum which was equal to one- 
half of the share capital then existing. By the Gas Under- 
takings Act of 1929 the company may borrow up to half the 
aggregate amount of the paid-up share capital for the time 
being, including any premiums paid in respect thereof. The 
effect of this will be to give the company further borrowing 
powers in respect of premiums paid on the share capital. 

The Gas Undertakings Act, 1929, which was passed by the 
late Government, will be of considerable advantage to the gas 
industry generally, though there is still need for further legisla- 
tion before the industry can be regarded as being in a position 
to meet modern business requirements. It is hoped that before 
very long, though it cannot be looked for this Session, legisla- 
tion will be introduced to enable the industry to develop on a 
proper business basis. 

You will remember that the last time I addressed you 1 
briefly referred to the Holborn explosion, which had only just 
occurred. Since that time the commission which was appointed 
to report on the matter came to certain conclusions, and though 
‘we were not satisfied that our gas necessarily provided the 
explosive matter, we thought it well, in view of the commis- 
sion’s findings, to get in touch with the Post Office. After 
some negotiation it was agreed that the company and the Post 
Office should each bear half the cost of compensation to third 
parties. 1 am. glad to say that already a very large number 
of claims have been settled, the cost of which is included in 
the sum of £35,000 already referred to. There are some claims 
yet to be settled and naturally there will be something more to 
add to the cost, but I am sure you will be relieved to know 
that the loss, though a grievous one, is not calculated to hurt 
the company seriously. (Cheers.) 

With regard to the future prospects of the company, I may 
say that we are every day increasing the outlets for the sale 
of gas by the installation of large numbers of appliances and, 
providing a winter is not mete mild, as this one has so far 
been, we shall, in due course, reap the reward. 

The question which is causing us the most anxiety at the 
present moment is the Government Coal Mines Bill. I have 
on more than one occasion called attention to the vices inherent 
in Part 1 of this Bill, but it is a matter of such grave 
importance to our industry and to the country that I have no 
hesitation in referring again to this measure at some length. 
The gas industry is largely, indeed almost entirely, dependent 
upon coal for the manufacture of gas. It is true that oil in 
considerable quantities is purchased for carburetting water gas, 
but in the year 1928, to take the latest figures that are available, 
carburetted water gas only amounted to, say, 15 per cent. 
of the total gas manufactured in this country. You will see, 
therefore, how vitally important is the question of coal supplies 
and coal prices to the industry. 

The accusation is levelled against us that we, as an industry, 
are paying an unfair price for our coal, but it needs no lengthy 
argument to show that this accusation is without foundation. 
Gas coal, like any other coal, is bought in the open market 
and the prices paid are the market prices. If anybody is to 
blame it is not the buyers but the sellers for selling coal at 
an unremunerative price. It is quite impossible for the buyer 
to be both buyer and seller. How can a buyer of coal, having 
come to agreement upon price with a colliery, go to his board 
and say, “I have bought coal at ‘ X,’ but I find that this is 
not a remunerative price for the colliery and I therefore propose 
to pay more ’’? (Laughter.) I repeat, if anybody is to blame 
for low prices it is the collieries and not the consumer. 

It is not, however, as we all know, the selling price of coal 
that has induced the Government to introduce the Coal Mines 
Bill. It is their decision to shorten the miners’ hours of work 
which has forced them, as wages are not to be reduced, to 
placate the coalowners by enabling the latter to obtain higher 
prices for their coal. To achieve this result the Government are, 
in effect, forcing the coal industry to convert itself into a 
monopolistic trust, and have so framed the measure that no 
effective control over the owners, nor any real safeguard for 
the consumer, can be devised. When I spoke the other day 
protesting against this Bill I was attacked by a colliery owner, 
who said that I ought to have known better. I ought 
not, he stated, to have attacked the Bill because the gas 
industry, which I represent, was itself really a trust. Such 
a statement is entirely misleading. There is no comparison 
between the statutory position of the gas industry and that 
proposed under the Government Bill for the mining industry. 
The gas industry is strictly limited as to the dividends it 
can distribute. As you know, under the sliding scale, if we 
increase the price of gas we must decrease the dividend. This 
altogether prevents the exploitation of the public by gas 
undertakings. 

Such check, however, is wholly lacking in the coal trust 
proposals, and the public is, to all intents and purposes, left 
defenceless. That is the crux of the whole matter; the gas 
industry is so controlled that it cannot abuse its powers; the 
coal industry is to be enabled to take advantage of a statutory 
monopoly to squeeze high prices from coal users, free from any 
restrictions as to the dividends it can pay and without any 


guarantee that the extra money it is taking from coal 
will be applied in making the industry more efficient. 

In the past Governments have always looked with suspicion 
on trusts and have endeavoured to put a check on their 
operations. Here we have the spectacle of a Government 
deliberately setting up a trust, and, at the same time, m 
no provisions—or, at any rate, mo adequate provision—for 
ensuring that the trust does not abuse its power. 

This trustification will adversely affect all coal consumers in 
this country—domestic and industrial—but the gas ind 
most of all. The spokesmen both of the Government and of 
the coal industry have unequivocally stated that the gas indust 
must pay more for its coal. Part 1 of the Bill enables the 
coalowners to levy taxation upon any section of the commun’ 
not merely for the purpose of recouping the coal industry for 
the increased costs of production due to shortened hours, but 
also for subsidizing the export of coal. But the matter does 
not end there, for the coalowners can weight the scales jn 
favour of their own fuels (household coal and coke-oven coke) 
as against our fuels (gas and gasworks’ coke). 

Part 1 of the Bill is both bad and unfair. It will increase 
the cost of living. It will prejudice the manufacture of British. 
made goods by supplying foreign rivals with cheaper coal, 
It permits the coalowners to impose direct taxation upon such 
classes of the community as they think fit. The coal industry, 
the foreign manufacturer, and the oil companies alone will 
reap the benefit. 

There are 36,000,000 people enjoying the benefit of gas in 
this country. There are some 113,000 persons directly employed 
by the gas industry, and immense numbers indirectly employed, 
These are heavy responsibilities; and I have no_ hesitation 
in saying that, faced as we are with this partisan measure, 
it is the bounden duty of one and all to leave no stone unturned 
to enusre the rejection in toto of Part 1 of this Bill. (Cheers) 

I cannot sit down without a word of praise to the staff and 
workmen generally for their excellent work during the past 
year. (Cheers.) It was a trying one in many respects and 
they rose splendidly to the occasion. 

I should like also to note with pleasure the continued pro- 
gress and success of co-partnership in the company. During 
the year the co-partners have added £96,000 to the amount 
of stock they hold, the total sum now reaching as large a 
figure as £800,000. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the reti 
directors were re-elected, and the auditors having been reappointed 
for the ensuing year, the proceedings terminated with a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
directors and staff. ; 


TIMOTHY WHITES (1928) 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the holders of the 7} per 
cent, Cumulative Preferred Ordinary shares in Timothy Whites 
(1928), Ltd., was held on February 11 at the Hotel Cecil, London, 
W.C., for the purpose of considering a resolution increasing the 
capital of the company from £1,500,000 to £2,000,000 by the 
creation of 476,000 7} per cent. Cumulative Preferred Ordinary 


eacn, 


Mr. Philip E. Hill (the Chairman) who presided, said: Ladies 
and Gentlemen, my letter of the 31st ultimo, I hope, fully 
explains the object of this meeting. Since I had the pleasure 
of meeting you in October last, events, in so far as they relate to 
the acquisition of additional properties and development generally, 
have progressed much more rapidly than I had anticipated they 
would do, and we have been able to make a considerable number 
of advantageous purchases, possibly influenced by the restriction 
of credit and the temporary shortage of money. However, I 
am sure you will agree that when favourable opportunity presents 
itself, due advantage should be taken, 


DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


The expansions we have contracted for and contemplate up 
to the end of the company’s financial year in July next will 
utilise a sum of approximately £500,000. issue we are 
now proposing will produce about £535,000. 

Further developments will probably be financed by the creation 
of mortgages on the property owned by the Property Co., and 
I am hoping that when the time for that arrives it will be 


possible to obtain such mortgages at a very much cheaper rate 


than those prevailing at the present time. 


It is proposed to issue the Preference shares at 20s. 6d. and 
the Deferred shares at 2s., and any portion of the proposed capital 
not applied for by the shareholders will be taken by the directors 
and their friends. The form of application for shares will be 
posted on Wednesday. 

The resolution was unanimously approved, and at an extra- 


ordinary general meeting of the company a similar resolution 
was also unanimously approved. 


A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the meeting. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 


Vital Nature of Coal Problems 


Dr. Carpenter's Views 


Ordin General Meeting of the South Metropolitan 
ake Sane 3 was held on February 12 at the Cannon-street 


.C. 
Carpenter, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (the President) said 
jn the course of his speech: Ladies and Gentlemen—The first 
paragraph of the report informs you of the progress made during 
the past year in the number of our consumers and in our sales 
of gas. The increase in the number of consumers has been almost 
entirely the result of building activities in the south-east area 
of our district, where new estates are being laid out on land 
which was until recently pasture with some tillage. Of these 
new houses some 3,500 were comprised in the schemes of public 
housing authorities, the remainder being constructed by private 


ise. 
rT thould like to draw your particular attention to the low 
figure for unaccounted-for gas. From time to time there arise 
scares, not exactly spontaneous or I suspect disinterested, of 
the risks it is alleged the public run in the distribution of town’s 
gas. Such figures as the report indicates should surely allay 
any uneasiness in this respect, especially when it is borne in 
mind that the error allowed by the Standards Department of 
the Board of Trade in the accuracy of consumers’ gas meters 
is 1 per cent. less against the consumer than against the company. 


LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION 


I now come to the paragraph dealing with our products, which 
are, as you know, coke, tar and ammonia. As regards the most 
important, and in the past too frequently the most despised 
one, coke, I really feel this is now coming into its own, This 
will, perhaps, be a convenient stage for me to refer to what 
we are doing in the matter of low-temperature carbonisation. 
As regards the “‘ coalite *’ plant, the contractors are well forward 
with the construction of this; the retorts have been delivered, 
and the late summer should see the completion of the work 
in anticipation of next winter’s requirements. As regards what 
is known as the K.S.G. plant, there have been certain mechan- 
ical troubles arising in the operation of this which were rather 
disturbing. We have carbonised about 2,300 tons of coal in 
the apparatus and the yields therefrom have been promising. 
I can, indeed, go so far as to say in regard to most of the 
low-temperature carbonising schemes that, simply as processes, 
there appears no reason why they should not be successful. 

Our colleague, Dr. Armstrong, recently visited America with 
the object, inter alia, of ascertaining the latest practice in the 
matter of coal and oil treatment and gas utilization. His 
investigations there have proved very encouraging, and will 
provide us with much material for reflection and experiment. 

Two years ago you authorized an application to Parliament for 
an increase of our capital powers. The Bill duly became law, 
but, owing to an oversight a year ago, you were not asked 
to authorize the issue of that capital as and when required. 
That omission you are now asked to rectify, as the time is 
approaching when an issue will have to be made. Our bank 
loan is not, it is true, excessive, but we are using in our business 
a larger proportion of our employees’ funds than is considered 
desirable, and we ought to replace some of this by new capital. 


VALUE OF CO-PARTNERSHIP 


Of the continued value of our co-partnership it is impossible 
to speak too highly. More than forty years ago my predecessor 
in this chair propounded a solution of the labour versus capital 
problem which has stood the test of time and of changing time. 
Professor and politician have, in the past, proved to their 
satisfaction that as a policy co-partnership in industry is ill-con- 
celved and ineffective, We can, in reply, point to ours, wrought 

us as pioneers in its application to the production and sale of 
fas, and of which we can in truth say it is an active vital force, 

manizing in its influence and inspiring in its ideals. 
€ recommended dividend on the year’s working is the modest 
one of 63 per cent. The amount added to the 5 per cent. allowed 
on our ordinary capital under the basic rate arrangement is in 
round figures £83,874, and a similar amount is, therefore, 
automatically paid over to the trustees of the Co-partnership 
und. It is also proposed to replace to the extent of £30,000 
our recent drawings upon the Special Purposes Fund for meeting 
extra charges in respect of purifier and gasholder repairs, and 
our endeavour will be to build up this fund as soon as possible 


more nearly to the limits prescribed and contemplated by our 
Acts, 


COAL THE NATION’S “ LIFE-BLOOD ” 


I have, so far, left untouched the most serious of all the 
matters with which we are face to face to-day. The late Lord 
Oxford aptly described coal as the “ life-blood ” of the nation, 
and that is especially true of that part of the nation comprised 
by the gas industry. Of the 245 millions of tons raised in this 
country it uses but 16} millions, a disproportion which constitutes 
a great handicap in making its voice heard effectively compared 
with the organization which .speaks for practically all the 
proprietors of collieries on the one hand, or the union which 
voices the aspirations of all the employees in them on the other. 

The primary duty of a trade’ union—the one that comes first 
and foremost before all others—is the finding of, and the main- 
tenance of its members in, employment; that necessity is ever 
paramount in its leaders’ minds, and no one can wonder, least 
of all those who have had to face the spectre of unemployment, 
even with the relief given to-day by mutual insurance, that the 
avoidance of unemployment and the provision of regular work 
is the direction towards which their leaders first look for the 
amelioration of their members’ status. 


THE MARKETING’ SIDE 


I pass now to the marketing side of coal. It has been 
seriously suggested that—I quote letters in the Press of two or 
three weeks since— ‘‘ Gas producers have been using coal under 
cost for many years past owing to the foolish competition of gas 
coal pits,’’ and again: “* It is now well known to the majority 
of the public that for some years past gas companies have obtained 
supplies of fuel at prices very much lower than the cost of pro- 
duction." 

And again, ‘* gas companies are stated to have formed buying 
rings by which they have played off one colliery against another.”’ 
Finally, the president of the Board of Trade is reported to have 
stated that “‘ all parties recognized that they could not continue 
to sell coal to public utility enterprises like gas, electricity, rail- 
ways, etc., either at a loss or at an unremunerative level."’ So 
far as London is concerned those statements are ill-founded. I 
have been closely associated for the 25 years with the 
purchase of the gas coal required by this company, and I can 
unhesitatingly say it has never been a member of any buying 
ring or other like organization. It has always bargained 
separately and independently for its supplies of coal. 


WHAT IS A FAIR PRICE 


But iit is said of us, “* You have not paid a fair price for your 
coal.’’ What is a fair price, and how can it be tested? We have 
gone, through our agent, on to the Coal Exchange and paid 
within a few pence of the price we were asked, after of course 
the bargaining inseparable from all such matters. Some 25 
years or so ago we interested ourselves in the output of a new 
colliery in Durham, the district from which we mainly draw 
éur supplies, We, as users, worked sympathetically with them 
as producers in their efforts to turn out coal suitable for gag 
production, and we have been customers of that colliery ever 
since. A few weeks ago it declared a dividend of 7} per cent. 


Does that support the suggestion that we have bought under 
the cost of production? 


COMPULSORY AMALGAMATIONS OF _ COLLIERIES 


Lastly, | must say a few words about the compulsory amal- 
gamation of colliery undertakings which are to be carried out 
by a body of Commissioners, the cost of whom, including their 
subsistence and other allowances, technical and other assistance, 
including valuers and expert help, is estimated to amount to a 
quarter of a million pounds sterling per annum. Most of those 
engaged in the conduct of industries on the large scale, whether 
as managers or accountants, have had some experience in 
amalgamations. Some have been successful, not a few have 
resulted in failures. But, in any case, amalgamation should be 
the willing fusion of two or more undertakngs able to pool 
their experience and resources for the public good. 

The report and accounts were adopted; the creation and issue 
of further stock was approved, and the proceedings closed with 
a vote of thanks to the president, directors and staff, 
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Miscellaneous Shipping 
~ 
T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. | jp) P & /O. & BRITISH INDIA « 
* Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 (Under Contract with H.M. SERVICES 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ”’ paint and marble a <¥- and Regular 
cleaner, Samples free. LONDO! ES, ete., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, pERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, ‘STRA 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA’ 
P ao and B.I 
EAL HARRIS and LEWIS TWEEDS. Any length ¥ >. Orient Zealand Shipping Compa 
cut. Patterns free. James Street Tweed” Depot, 
138 Stornoway, Scotland. 
Street, London, $.W.1 or City Booking Office, & O. 180 
wt for or General Business, 
Agents: GRAY. DAWES © 183 Leadenholl Strect, 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, ete., accurately 
2nd speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 
The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


ZSTIMONIALS DUPLICATED. Prices per testimonial, 

50 copies 2s. 6d., 100 copies 4s. Accuracy and prompti- 

tude. Literary work. Miss Nancy McFarlane (4). 44 
Elderton Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Art Exhibition 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERIES 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
Paintings by E. M. NELSON 
Exhibition open till February 28, 10-5. Saturdays, 10-1 


Education 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION : Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Two open scholarships of 


£10 a year will be offered on the result of an examination 
to be held on May 6, to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 
31, 1930. The Council will give, if necessary, additional grants 
of the value of £30 to £40 a year. Entries before March 31. 
Apply to Head Mistress. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE.—Five Entrance Scholarships are 

open for competition for September 1930, to girls between 

the ages of 12 and 15; value £90 to £50. Latest date 
for returning Entry Forms, March 15. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Headmistress’s Secretary. 


FOR THE PRESS! 


It is not a matter of “* inspiration,” or even education. If you can use a 
pen with intelligence you can know the delight of seeing your own work 
in print. The LC.A. HOME STUDY IN JOURNALISM, ARTICLE and 
STORY WRITING teaches you just what Editors want and how to write it. 
L.C.A. pupils everywhere are making good incomes in spare time. The 
moderate fees are therefore a sound investment. Write to-day for FREE 
GUIDE “R.A.” LONDON COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP. 
(Dept. B.A.), 37 Albemarle Street, W.1 
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Books 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


EARLY SPRING 
BOOK NUMBER 


ON SALE 


FEBRUARY 


PRICE SIXPENCE 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. 
Please state wants; we offer the following 
special cheap lots :— 

Eden Phillpotts’s A Human Boy’s Diary. First Edition. As 

new, with dust wrapper. 3s. 1924. 
Royal first edition as new. 1921. 


Eudocia, A Comedy. 
With dust wrapper. 3s. 

Nudity, in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis. 12s 6d. 

Contemporary Personalities by the Earl of Birkenhead. 8s 6d. 
Published 21s. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Marvels of the Universe. 21s. Published 42s. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 bs. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read. 650s. Published 

5s. 


£5 
John Constable the Painter by E. V. Lucas. 35s. Published 


63s. 

Rembrandt _— Legends. Only 100 sets published. £5 5s. 
Published 25 co 

Water Colours of Cox and De Wint. 25s. Published 


42s. 

Coloured illustrations by Rene 
ul 

Robes of Thespis. Costume Designs by Modern Artists. 42s. 
Published £8 8s. 

Dickens’s Christmas Stories. 7s. Published 12s. 

Ditchfield. 
14s. Published 26s. 


Old Glass. European and American. Published 42s. 
Chas. Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of, 6 vols. 2s. 
Published 63s. 


Nevill’s Night Life London and Paris. 7s. 6d. Published 16s. 


All above are well illustrated and quite new. A large list 
of similar items (No. 431), post free on application to— 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 AND 16 JOHN BRIGHT 


STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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